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Stations, Time and Sponsors 


WAIU 
Columbus, O. 
KSTP 
St. Paul, Minn. 
WCSH 
Portland, Me. 
WFEA 
Manchester, N. 

WDBJ 
Roanoke, Va. 
WABI 


Bangor, Me. 


WNBH 


New Bedford, Mass. 


WAVE 


Louisville, Ky. 


WHEB 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


KFDM 
Beaumont, Tex. 
WLBC 
Muncie, Ind. 
WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 
WEEI 


Boston, Mass. 


WTAG 


Worcester, Mass. 


WKBO 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
WTRC 
Elkhart, Ind. 
KMOX 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WGR 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRVA 


Richmond, Va. 


WJAR 


Providence, R. I. 


KLO 


Ogden, Utah 


WLBF 


Kansas City, Mo. 


7:00 P.M. Friday 
Capital City Troy 
Laundry Company 
4:15 P.M. Sunday 
Chaix-Cupley 
Company 


6:45 P.M. Thursday 
Edwards & Walker 


7:15 P.M. Friday 
Chas. M. Floyd 
Company 
7:45 P.M. Friday 
Sears-Roebuck 
Company 


12:30 P.M. Friday 
Rice & Miller 
Company 


7:30 P.M. Thursday 
Mason Furniture 
Company 


(See Local Papers) 
Will Sales, Jeweler 


6:45 P.M. Friday 
(To Be Announced ) 


8:00 P.M. Monday 
(To Be Announced ) 


8:30 P.M. Friday 
Triangle Electric 
Company 


5:30 P.M. Friday 
(To Be Announced ) 


To Be Announced 
Later 

Be Announced 
Later 


Be Announced 
Later 


Be Announced 
Later 


Be Announced 
Later 


Be Announced 
Later 


Be Announced 
Later 

Be Announced 
Later 

Be Announced 
Later 


Be Announced 
Later 


RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


the news-magazine of the air 


WENTY-TWO stations are now serving their areas 

with the last word in news-broadcasts—the crisp, 
concise picture of the world of news as briefed from 
NEWS-WEEK, the National News Magazine. 


Stationed at every news-source throughout the world, 
NEWS-WEEK correspondents— more than five thousand 
of them—spin the web of narrative that finds its way 
over the aerials of NEWS- WEEK stations to millions of 
eager listeners-in. 


Program directors already rate the new release as one 
of the air’s great features. Among them: 


“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, we offered 
the series to one of the highest-grade accounts in Manchester, with 
excellent success.” 


WFEA 


“We are very much impressed with the sample recording and 
assure you we will purchase the feature whether sold or not.” 


KSTP 


“I have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS-WEEK, and I 
am mighty glad that WAIU is one of the first stations to have 


your program sponsored commercially.” 
WAIU 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by the 
editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is produced and tran- 
scribed by the World Broadcasting System. If you want 
to hear RADIO NEWS-WEEK, write to your local station 
and ask for it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 
in featuring a program with an immediate “click,” are 
urged to reserve territory at once. It is the outstanding 
new feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast of the 
news. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


NEWS-WEEK 


Radio Program Editor 


Rockefeller Center New York 
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Plymouth’s Genuine Hydraulic Brakes the Safest Built! 


Pp‘ K UP YOUR PAPER... and read a 
dozen reasons for demanding hy- 
draulic brakes in your next car. 

That’s why Plymouth has genuine 
hydraulic brakes... and has always 
had them. 

They’re self-equalizing . . . with in- 
stantaneous stopping power that 
makes them the world’s safest brakes. 
lo this, Plymouth adds another safe- 
guard. The body is all-steel . . . steel 
reinforced with steel throughout. It’s 
the world’s safest low-priced car! 

Drive this beautiful new Plymouth 
and discover its thrilling performance 
++ ets 12% to 20% greater economy 
-.. the restful luxury of its Floating 
Ride (based on the principle of cor- 


rect weight distribution the famous 

“Airflow” cars introduced last year). 
You’ve never had such comfort in 

any low-priced car! New tapered leaf 

springs that are softer-acting elimi- 

nate the bumps. A new sway elimi- 

nator, in front. holds you 

steady, keeps you safer, 

on the curves. 


Drive and ride in “All 
Three!” Ask the Chrys- 
ler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer nearest you to let 
youdrivethePlymouth... 
let him explain the official 
Chrysler Motors Com- 
mercial Credit Plan that 
makes purchase so easy. 


PLYMOUTH 


YDRAULIC BRAKES OK; 
SAYS AMERICA! 


ONLY PLYMOUTH GIVES 
YOU ALL FOUR: 


1. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

2. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

3. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 
4. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 














(Above) RELAX..REST! 
You’ve never had such 
comfort as Plymouth’s 
‘*Floating Ride’’.. back 
seat rides as smoothly 
as the front..no jolting. 


(Left) THAT’S SOLID 
STEEL. Plymouth’s 
beautiful streamlined 
body is all-steel... re- 
inforced with steel... 
throughout. It’s safer! 


*510 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
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LETTERS 





NO COUNT: I note that you consistently 
spell “comptroller” (of the currency) “con- 
troller.” If this is a grammatical error, why 
is it not corrected ? 

CHARLES S. WHITLOCK Jr. 
3eaumont, Texas 


Editorial Note: Both spellings have been 
sanctioned by dictionaries. Of the first men- 
tioned in the letter, Fowler's “Modern Eng- 
lish Usage” says it is “not merely archaic, 
but erroneous, being due to false association 
with count” (Latin: computare). 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE: If the Scottsboro 
boys are now forced to stand another trial 
the Fifth Amendment of our Constitution 
will be unconstitutionally broken. It says “‘no 
person in any criminal case shall be twice 
put in jeopardy of life, or limb.” Another 
trial will put them in jeopardy of life or 
limb. 

As long as the Fifth Amendment is in our 
constitution it should be upheld strongly 
whether it is for either white or black citi- 
zens. 

Ernest NEIL 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Under the amendment, a 
person acquitted of a criminal charge may 
not be tried again under the same charge in 
the same court. When, however, a convicted 
criminal appeals his case, as did the Scotts- 
boro boys, he naturally waives that right. 


DUSTY ANSWER: Weak and single-handed 
though my protest may be, I feel bound to 
raise it against the current opinion concern- 
ing the recent dust storms in eastern Colo- 
rado and similar sections. 

Dust storms there have been, spectacular 
things that hid the sun and made artificial 
lights necessary at noonday. But the dam- 
age done in this section was negligible. True, 
vast quantities of topsoil were elevated. But 
when the wind settled, the dust did likewise. 
Little topsoil was actually lost, and if the 
extreme estimates of an average of one- 
eighth of an inch of it was actually carried 
away, this section of Colorado still has more 
than a foot of good topsoil left. 

Our county—Kit Carson—contains more 
than 2,000 square miles. It is peopled by a 
class of farmers that do not easily take 
fright. There have been no deaths due to 
dust, even if housewives have been driven to 
profanity and men to strong drink by the 
dust. There is no despondency, no cessation 
of the farming activities usual in dry years. 


We have had many, many worse wind storms 
during my fifteen years here. 

With our fair share of rain this country 
will go ahead as usual, living up to the slogan 
adopted some years ago by our local news- 
paper, The Seibert Settler—‘“If the Lord 
made a better country than the Seibert terri- 
tory He kept it for Himself.” 

V. S. Fitzpatrick 

Seibert, Col. 


D. A. R.: In your Apr. 27 issue, on page 
10, under the heading: “D A. R.” you state 
that the news bureaus have dubbed this or- 
ganization’s annual conventions, “Damned 
Annual Rows.” 

As a former resident of Washington, may 
I add that the residents have their own 
name for it, namely: “Damned American 
Rabble.” 

ANpDREW J. BARRETT 

Tulsa, Okla. 


STICK TO LAST: Many Georgians are sore- 
ly puzzled over photo of Governor Talmadge 
and friend, appearing on page 9, Apr. 27 is- 
sue, of your worthy publication. 

Is Governor Talmadge the 
glasses ? 

Both are wearing shoes, according to keen 
observers. This would indicate that their 
native habitat was elsewhere than in this 
great commonwealth of Georgia. (cf. last 
year’s speech of Madame Sec. Perkins, re: 
Shoeless Georgians.) 

Please enlighten us on these two points. 

FRANK SINNETT 


one wearing 


Macon, Ga. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Sinnett is correct. The 
Governor wears glasses, his companion blind- 
ers. Observers he mentions have X-ray vis- 
ion. - None of the six possible shoes were 
visible to the camera—Governor Talmadge’s 
footgear being hidden by stirrups, the mule’s 
by grass, 


NO STUNT: Your article (Apr. 13 issue) 
regarding the Stelos Company—Hosiery Mo- 
tor Mend Co. argument before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is in general cor- 
rect. Certain intimatiems, however, are not 
fair o correct. 

The demonstration of the Stelos method 
of hosiery repair was not a “stunt,” but a 
straightforward effort to acquaint the court 
with a simple, yet helpful, showing of the in- 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 











Association..... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex. 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 


Pennsylvania. 


a 
“Room rates 
$3.50 SINGLE «+ $5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 


HOTEL 
AM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
LL, General Manager 











For the 
NEWS 
of the 
World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated. 
concisely told, compactly _pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon }elow 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [_], for two years 


($6) (), and send me a bill. 


Name. 
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vented method. I introduced the young lady 
as “Mrs. Blue -’*? she was not told to leave her 
wedding ring anywhere, and she had not 
been coached by the attorneys to “smile pret- 
tily at the Justices.” Mrs. Blue is an em- 

; ‘ the Stelos Company of nine years 


love of 
a and has demonstrated before other 


standing, 
courts. 

We cannot be responsible for the innuen- 
does of newspaper men, but personally I can 
+ least disclaim any effort to do aught but 
be helpful to the court, and I am taking the 
trouble to do so. 

Henry GILLIGAN 
Attorney at Law 
Washington, D. C. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeEKk did not re- 
the innuendoes of newspaper men but 
tained the facts of the story from its own 
yrrespondents. Mrs. Blue’s demonstration 
ed futile. Monday the Supreme Court 
ruled neither the Stelos Company nor any- 
one else was entitled to a patent. Latch- 
needles it found “old in the art” and egg- 
cups for stretching stockings while darning 
equally old. 
e 


SILVER BULLETS: All these proposals to 
take the profit out of war (Apr. 20) are beside 
the point. Nations don’t make money out of 

irs any more except by staying neutral. 

» laws wouldn’t impoverish the news- 
s which kick up war scares before the 
¢ starts, or the neutral munitions mak- 
r the concessionaires who make money 
-wards in conquered territories. 
r would they lessen the appeal of war to 
the general populace. The boys and girls and 
rs and clergymen who marched howling 
r in the great “Preparedness Parade” 
) weren’t doing it in the hope of mak- 
) per cent on capital they didn’t possess. 
were just patriots. As long as chil- 
dren are brought up to salute the flag and to 
believe that their country is worth dying for, 
there will be plenty of human ammunition. 
if during a war the pay-as-you-go 
nd high taxes slow up the production 
ins and battleships, the laws will be 
ed overnight. Certainly during the last 
such trifles as freedom of speech, free 
of occupation, free trade, and volun- 
my service were thrown out of the 
like so much garbage. 
e what I[ think is just as practicable a 
tion. The bright boys in Washington 
do something for silver. They also 
to stop war. Why not kill two birds 
ne stone Follow the lead of Play- 
O'Neill’s “Emperor Jones,” and get 
nations to agree to use silver bullets 
This would make even preparedness 
t e, and every man with a bullet in 
would automatically take the profits 
from all concerned (except underpaid 
or } 
irely the big minds of Nevada would 
t such a law. And I think the Chinese 
tion would go along. 


; 3ENJAMIN Korn 
York City 
se 


_ GOOFY: The more careful you are in edit- 
ing a magazine, the more liable you are to 
receive goofy letters about insignificant bon- 
ers. Take your item “Economy,” under 
ideshow,” on page 23 of the Apr. 20 issue. 
1 swell item, but you happened to spell 
nix City” incorrectly; and you just 
can't get by with it. 
Jutius Mims 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


ISSUE: I take issue with Richard Swan- 
son whose letter chastising the radios ap- 

red in your last issue. The radio has 
tightened my home life since I started to 

lor my first set eight years ago. I think 

there are a lot of good musical programs and 
that the lighter stuff is welcome as a relief. 
\s to orators, the best of them are worth 
hearing and the others are no more deadly 
on the air than they would be in a hall. 
_ As for “tired comedians,” anyone who can 
listen to Gracie Allen without laughing has 
no sense of humor, Her stupidity sparkles. 
An ral lesson from her would be of great 
Value to Mr, Swanson. 

i ArtHuR B, PAuLson 
Newark, N. *. 





* Thekts the Tine J wordt... one that 
NEVER WEARS SMOOTH 


SMOOTH TIRES KILL!—“] want another tire like that—one that 
never wears smooth. That TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TIRE 
on the front wheel is still tractive and safe after 30,000 miles. But 
the ordinary tire on the spare is smooth and Gongesous—-efes going 


only half as far. No more tires like that for me. 


want Seiberlings.” 


NEW TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TIRE «> 
KEEPS YOU SAFE ++ SAVES YOU MONEY! 


Thousands of motorists are buying Two-Tread, Air-Cooled tires 
in place of ordinary tires which become smooth —slippery — 
dangerous when only half worn out. 


SAFE TO THE LAST MILE 
The amazing, patented” Seiberling tire has two separate treads. 
When the first tread wears off after long mileage —(and at the 
point where ordinary tires should be Gletanded)-ta second 
tractive tread wears on and takes a new grip on the road. 


Compare the two treads in the picture above and you can easily 
see how the danger point in ordinary tires becomes the safety 
point in Seiberlings. Two safe treads naturally deliver twice as 
much anti-skid mileage as any one tread—so this new tire 
actually doubles safe mileage. 


THICK TREAD ACTUALLY BREATHES 
The extra-thick tread on the new tire is air-cooled. As it rolls on 


AIR-COOLED, TWO-TREADS 


As the tire revolves the ventilat- 
ing holes close under the weight 
of the car, forcing out destructive 
heat. As the holes open—cool air 
is drawn in, cooling the tire as it 
rolls on the road. These holes 
have another function. As the 
first tread wears off —they be- 
come grooves forming the sec- 
ond anti-skid tread which grips 
and protects to the final mile. 











the road, cool air is inhaled—cooling the 
tire—hot air is exhaled. Heat, the enemy 
of rubber, destroys ordinary tires—causes 
blowouts. Naturally this air-cooled tire 
wears longer and is safer from blowouts. 


AIR CUSHIONED FOR COMFORT 


Cars equipped with these new tires ride easier 
—because the air channels in the tread act as 
soft pneumatic cushions—as additional shock 
absorbers between the rim and the road. 


CUT YOUR TIRE BILL 
Use this Seiberling invention to reduce your 
tire costs. This Two-Tread, Air-Cooled Tire 
doubles safe mileage— protects you against 
skids and blow-outs—and will cut safe 
mileage costs in half. 


Air-Cooled Tires are made in all sizes, both 
for passenger cars and trucks. So see your 
Seiberling - nm today—he will gladly dem- 
onstrate this new tire invention. 


*The Air-Cooled Tire is covered by 8 U. S. Patents 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY « AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


SEIBERLING -S- 


TWO TREAD 
AK 


Cooled 


TIRES 
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NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE PROTECTS AGAINST 
BLOW-OUTS—COSTLY ROAD DELAYS 


HEN the 

siren 

screams on the 

fire engine, sec- 

onds are pre- 

cious. The fire 

apparatus must 

get through in 

double - quick 

time! Just think 

Chief Burras Hensley what might hap- 
of the Ashland, Ky, pen if a tire 

Fire Department. blew out! 


In your business, too, truck tire 
failures are costly. The sidewall 
“Failure Zone” is stealing money 
from truckers every day—every 
minute. Most truck tires taken out 
of service prematurely are dam- 
aged right in the sidewall. 


You can’t see a break coming be- 
cause it works fram the inside out. 


You get no warning. Suddenly 
there is a BANG! The tire is flat! 
The casing ruined. Truck and 
driver lose time. 


Wouldn’t you like to end that 
kind of grief? 


Well, Goodrich has a new kind of 
tire—a tire with a sidewall that is 
just as strong as the tread! The 
reason is Triple Protection. The 
tire is the Triple Protected Silver- 
town! 


Why not take a tip from Fire Chief 
Hensley, who says, *‘We can’t take 
chances ... that’s why we use 
Goodrich Silvertowns.” If you 
want to play safe, get the tire with 
this 3-way protection: 


1 PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rub- 
ber material with greater resistance to 
stretch. A layer of Plyflex in the sidewall 


ness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of 

locking the plies about the bead. An- 
choring them in place. Positive protection 
against the short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 

100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 

—Each cord is surrounded by rubber. 
With ordinary cross-woven fabric, when 
the cords touch each other, they rub—zget 
hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 


This Costly Invention Costs You Nothing 


Every Triple Protected Silvertown costs 
more to manufacture. But you don’t 
have to pay one cent extra for this amaz- 
ing tire! 

FREE! Trucker’s Handbook! 


® Every trucker, every driver should have 
this big 44-page book. Gives commodity 


revents ply separation—distrib- 
an x ad - i 1 a weights, load schedules, tire and truck 
— cases ee Wee G data. Write for free copy. Dept. T-26, 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 





Goodrich” 4S ilvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW a TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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From the Shetland Islands to Cape- 
town, from Labrador to the Yukon, 
from Khyber Pass to Tasmania—wher- 
ever the Union Jack flies—bare-kneed 
Boy Scouts are dragging timber to 
hilltops for bonfires. 

Grooms in the Royal Mews in Lon- 
don flick dust from gilded state coaches, 
rub harness with saddle soap, and cur- 
ry horses’ coats to a satin finish. Trains 
bring strangers from the four corners 
of the earth. 

All of this—so Viscount Hailsham, 
Secretary of State for War, informed 
the House of Lords—because: 
* “The King has been gra- 
ciously pleased to approve a 
recommendation of the Prime 
Minister that the 25th anni- 
versary of His Majesty’s ac- 
cession to the throne, which 
falls on Monday, May 6, shall 


be recognized in a fitting 
manner...” 
The British, one of the 


least demonstrative of peo- 
ples, are the world’s greatest 
masters of pageantry. One 
of the heaviest taxed, they 
delight in official display. 
One of the most realistic, 
they cling sentimentally to 
symbols. 

One symbol, the white 
marble Cenotaph in the mid- 
dle of Whitehall, represents 
908,000 wooden crosses from 
Flanders to Mesopotamia. 
A living symbol is in Buck- 
ingham Palace: the _ silver 
jubilee of George V will be “recognized 
im a fitting manner” next Monday, and 
eleven weeks thereafter, by 450,000,000 
people around the world. 


_ QUARTER Century: As the celebra- 
tions open, those people look back as 
at another planet to England and the 
world of 25 years ago. May 6, 1910, 
when King Edward died of bronchitis, 
his son George Windsor was still 
George Guelph. He had sixteen fellow- 
Kings in Europe. Sarajevo was four 
years off. 

The Irish were temporarily quiet, 
but big-hatted suffragettes yelled and 
threw bricks. By refusing to approve 
the budget, the House of Lords threat- 
ened Herbert Asquith’s Cabinet with 
falling and themselves with being 
abolished. 

Charlie Chaplin had not yet made a 
Thomas Hardy dominated litera- 





HEADLINERS: Behind the Scenes With King George and 


Queen Mary, Whose Silver Jubilee 450,000,000 Will Celebrate 


ture. The King drove in a car that had 
to be cranked. Bleriot had just scared 
Dover by arriving from Calais in a 
crate-like flying machine. Captain 
Scott was setting off for the undis- 
covered South Pole. 

Looking back at this, an Empire looks 
forward toa jubilee that sees King George 
riding to St. Paul’s in a Cinderella coach 
—which on Monday was bumped by: a 
bus and sideswiped a peddler’s cart. 

The King has approved all details 
of his jubilee—Monday’s Thanksgiving 
Service in St. Paul’s; receptions from 
Lords and Commons; state dinners and 





George V and Queen Mary: Keen on a Tense 
Volley During the Matches at Wimbledon 


balls. Along the route from ‘‘Buck House”’ 
to the cathedral, bobbies jump up and 
down on grandstands to test their 
safety and concessionaires have sold 
out at 5 guineas a chair ($25 cur- 
rently) every seat in windows within 
view of the royal coach. Those who 
must miss the solemn procession study 
the routes of four Saturday drives their 
Majesties will make, weather per- 
mitting, through residential London. 

In the flurry of last-minute prepara- 
tion, two persons remain serene— 
George Frederick Ernest Albert, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India; and Victoria Mary 
Augusta Louise Olga Pauline Claudine 
Agnes, Queen Mary. 


Tue Kine: For a man who will be 
70 June 3 and who seven years agu 





lingered two months between life and 
death, George V enjoys fair health. 
The long illness left his thinning hair 
and pointed beard whitened, his round 
shoulders more stooped. He remained 
an easy mark for colds and rheuma- 
tism. Yet he will carelessly go out- 
doors without an overcoat if a watch- 
ful Queen or attendant doesn’t stop him. 

On his four sons, daughter, and wife 
he now puts the burden of cornerstone 
layings and exhibition openings, part of 
every King’s and President’s work. That 
keeps him out of drafts. It also gives 
him more time to do the things he likes. 

TEA: As a naval cadet on 
the Britannia at Spithead, he 
learned to rise before 7:30. 
He still gets up at that hour, 
even Sundays. One of his 
three valets brings him the 
morning papers.. He reads 
them thoroughly while his 
barber trims his full mus- 
tache and beard. 

Then he dresses. For 25 
years he has worn the same 
type of clothes. He wishes 
his high button shoes would 
last a lifetime. New ones, 
he insists, always hurt his 
feet. His trousers are pressed 
Victorian fashion down the 
sides, unkind people say, to 
conceal his knobby knock- 
knees. 

At 9:30 he meets the Queen 
for breakfast. They take 
their family meals in the 
Chinese Room when at Buck- 
ingham Palace. In the morning the 
King eats kippers, fruit extracts, toast, 
and tea. He brews the tea himself— 
a special China mixture in a special 
silver kettle. 

The King for lunch and dinner in- 
variably takes soup, fish or poultry, 
and dessert. He favors poached eggs 
as a main course; even orders them 
when dining out. For dessert he likes 
rice pudding (lunch only) and custards. 

On special occasions the King takes 
a small glass of champagne. Ordinarily 
he drinks barley water and the con- 
tents of two small cut-glass decanters 
that stand beside his plate. One con- 
tains exactly one pony of whisky, the 
other one measure of port. 


In public the King smokes cigarettes, 
always through a holder. In private 


SOIBELMAN 


he occasionally indulges a preference for 
strong black cigars. He never inhales 
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Between lunch and tea, when in the 
country, he uaps; in town, he walks in 
the palace gardens. Bob, his Cairn ter- 
rier, follows at his heels. The King 
takes along a bag of seed for the birds. 

Evening—until his invariable 10:30 
bedtime—he usually passes in the 
queen’s drawing room. She reads aloud 
to him, or he listens to the radio. His 
portable receiving set has specially 
marked dials. He has trouble finding 
the stations. 

STAMPS: George V gets a State 
salary of $2,500,000 and enjoys a per- 
sonal income of possibly $500,000. His 
wealth is not as substantial as it 
sounds. Parliament ear-marks $1,600,- 
000 for salaries of 500 functionaries, 
for servants, food, repairs, and other 
expenses incidental to running five or 
six palaces. 

What remains cannot go very far: 
Royal custom—and popular protest 
when he tried to cut them out—dictate 
his having two yachts, a string of race 
horses, courts, and garden parties. He 
has to support the Queen, royal re- 
latives, and charities. 

Such expenses leave George V about 
enough money to buy postage stamps 
for his famous collection. Only urgent 
State business interferes with the rite 
he makes of examining it twice each 
week—Monday and Thursday. He 
houses the collection, composed ex- 
clusively of British Empire stamps and 
valued at $250,000, in special fireproof 
rooms. When his German cousin’s Zep- 
pelins flew over Buckingham Palace 
during the war George V’s stamps were 
among the first things to be sent to the 
cellar. 

Like another famous philatelist, 
Franklin Roosevelt, the King also col- 
lects ship models. Likewise he gathers 
old medals, royal insignia, clocks, 
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KEYSTONE, INTERNATIONAL 


The Road to the Throne: Left, Infant George and His Mother, Alexandra; 
Right, King George and Queen Mary at Their Coronation, June 22, 191] 


watches, and baby pictures. In his sec- 
ond-floor Buckingham Palace bedroom 
a tall bureau holds the medals and 
insignia in a dozen shallow drawers. 
On top tick about twenty antique 
watches. How, his friends ask, does he 
sleep through the noise? “I have got 
used to it.” 


BIRDS: George V drives about in ma- 
roon and red Daimlers, the only cars in 
England that bear no license plates. 
One of them cannot go over 8 miles an 
hour, so it won’t spurt past outriders’ 
horses. 


Rheumatism in his left arm has 
robbed the King of his place among 
the world’s twelve best shots. He re- 
fuses to appear better than he is. A 


WIDE WORLD 


True to the British Tradition: King George Takes the Helm 
of the Royal Yacht Britannia in One of His Many Races 


royal beater once brought him a bunch 
of birds. 

“How many have you there?” The 
King inquired. 

“Thirteen, Your Majesty.” 

“How extraordinary! I only shot 
eight.” 

Sir Harry Stonor, groom-in-waiting 
and gentleman usher since 1882, ac- 
companies the King when he shoots. 
Sir Philip Hunloke, royal yachting mas- 
ter, mans the helm of the racing yacht 
Britannia. The King takes the wheel 
only when weather permits him to go 
on deck. 

Yachting and shooting are his only 
sports. Once the Prince of Wales 
asked him why he gave up golf. He 
replied: “It made me so damned 
angry!’”’ On public inspection trips, he 
always peeks into the kitchen: “I some- 
times do a little cooking myself—that 
is, when I’m allowed.” 

PALS: George spends most of his 
time at Buckingham and as little as 
possible in drafty official Windsor and 
Scottish Holyrood. At Balmoral he 
decks himself in kilts and Glengarry 
cap. He regards as his real home 
Sandringham in Norfolk. He goes 
there every Christmas. He likes it 
because he can array himself in baggy 
old clothes, shoot pheasants, and play 
with his aged parrot, Charlotte. He 
can also see his old friend Major the 
Hon. Richard F. Molyneux, who lives 
near by. 

Molyneux and Stonor enjoy his inti- 
macy. He lacks his father’s genius for 
making hosts of friends. 

Sir Clive Wigram, his suave prin- 
cipal secretary, and Sir Bryan Godfrey- 
Faussett, the equerry he nicknamed 
“Nelson,” are among his cronies. 
Occasionally he receives Rudyard Kip- 
ling, his only literary friend. 

‘BUNK:’ In town and out the mon- 
arch pays strict attention to business. 
Each year he must see Cowes Regatta 
Week on what is known as the world's 
most luxurious yacht and the world’s 
most uncomfortable sea boat, the black 
and gold Victoria and Albert. He has 
it connected to shore by telephone. 
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WIDE WORLD 


When George and Mary Looked Alike: Pictures Taken Before 
Their Marriage Before Affairs of State Took Their Toll 


Couriers row out daily with boxes of 
letters and dispatches. Devoted to de- 
tail, the King reads every Foreign 
Office communication; he has become 
an acknowledged expert on foreign af- 
fairs. 

From the Magna Charta on, his sub- 
jects have chopped down his political 
powers to.a theoretical zero. Never- 
theless he follows his Ministries’ do- 
ings with careful attention. The Labor 
governments particularly interested 
him, because “I move with the times.” 


During the first MacDonald Cabinet, 
he grew friendly with J. H. Thomas, 
now Dominions Secretary. Once he re- 
marked he supposed the Laborites 
would eventually depose him—and then 
he’d have no place to go. 

“Well, sir,” offered Thomas, “‘you can 
always bunk with me.” 


THe QuEEN: At State functions, Mary 
sits at her husband’s left but she 
wields the scepter in the royal family. 
Of her children, only the Duke of Glou- 
cester now lives “at home’”—most of 
the time he travels around the Empire. 
Yet the others—particularly Princess 
Mary, ‘““Mother’s Shadow’”—leave their 
London mansions to consult her at 
every move. In childhood, when they 
requested the King’s permission for 
anything, he always answered: “Go 
and ask your mother.” And when 
Some problem stumps George V, he 
remarks: “This is a matter on which 
I must get the Queen’s advice.” 


Mary’s court must be reproachless. 
She disapproved of King Edward’s 
“fast” friends and ruled, on reaching 
the throne: “I’m not going to have 
anyone at this court about whom 
there’s the slightest breath of scandal.” 

Her close friends include the Duchess 
of Devonshire, the Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe (May Goelet of New York), 
and the Countess of Granard (Ogden 
Mills's sister Beatrice). Another inti- 
mate, Agnes Keyser—hospital director 
and nurse known throughout England 
as “Sister Agnes”’—has tea with the 


King and Queen every Sunday they are 
in London. zf e 3 


PIGTAILS: Mary’s day begins, like 
the King’s, at 7:30. Her hairdresser ar- 
ranges her permanent wave. Then the 
Queen spends 15 or 20 minutes rear- 
ranging it. At night she wears a pig- 
tail. 

After breakfast she reads her mail. 
No secretary may open her personal 
letters. Some come addressed to “Mrs.” 
or ‘““Madame Queen,” which tickles her. 


Twice a week she inspects whatever 
palace she is in, from guest rooms to 
sculleries. She has a genius for econo- 
my and for maintaining good relations 
between household officials and ser- 
vants. Sometimes she interviews pro- 
spective servants herself. She de- 





A Photograph King George Would Like to Forget: He Is Dressed 
in German Uniform While Visiting the Kaiser Before the War 


mands implicit obedience. But she is 
extraordinarily considerate. 

Once, driving through Stockbridge, 
Hampshire, she remembered it was her 
footman’s birthplace. She insisted he 
stop off and visit his parents. At the 
day’s end she called for him at their 
home. 


Like Eleanor Roosevelt, she is apt to 
appear by surprise in strange places. 
By 22 years she beat the President’s 
wife in turning up in a coal mine. 


Queen Mary has an enormous sense 
of duty. Though they bore her, she sits 
through the Wimbledon matches. But 
she does like to watch Jean Borotra, 
French tennis champion. He is “so 
cheeky.” Her only sport is tugging at 
light elastic exercisers fastened to her 
bedroom door. 


“PORK-PIE:” The Queen’s passions 
are antiques, jewelry, and flowers. Her 
diamond, ruby, and jade collections are 
famous. 


Mickey Mouse stands high in the 
Queen’s favor. She drinks a little 
sherry and she smokes—two cigarettes 
a day. Many of her tastes run counter 
to the King’s. He likes China tea; she 
likes India. With tea he enjoys canape; 
she prefers petits-fours. He reads bi- 
graphies, she fancies love stories. He 
retains his love for the sea; she gets 
seasick. 

Her famous hats, parasols, and frocks 
are no bother. She’s bought almost the 
same kind since 1900. Parasols must 
have long handles. Gowns must have 
long skirts. As for her perched-on-top- 
of-her-head hats— 

Once the Duke of Kent wrote the 
Duke of Gloucester: “Mother opened a 
fair yesterday. She wore one of her 
usual pork-pie bonnets.” 


4 a . - 
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WORK RELIEF > Manned by Walker, Ickes, and 


Hopkins, the $4,000,000,000 Machine Gets Under Way 


Frank Comerford Walker and his 
wife enjoyed the solid comfort of At- 
lantic City’s Hotel Traymore early 
last week, snatching a few days of 
Springtime indolence. Outside, the sun- 
ny boardwalk and beach beckoned. 

A more imperative summons cut 
short the vacation. In Washington, 
President Roosevelt announced that 
Walker would head a Division of Ap- 
plication and Information, created to 
start the wheels of the $4,000,000,000 
work relief spending machine. Walker 
packed his bag, paid his hotel bill, and 
hopped over to the capital which he 
had left for private business eight 
months before. 

The President explained the new job: 
sifting all proposals for work relief 
projects. To meet favor in the Ap- 
plication Division, such projects will 
have to pass six tests: (1) they should 


be useful; (2) a high proportion of the 
funds must go for wages; (3) they 
should promise ultimate return of part 
of the Federal Treasury’s outlay; (4) 
they must insure quick spending; (5) 
they must employ persons now on re- 
lief; and (6) they must be deemed 
vitally necessary in overcoming local 
unemployment. 


Horse: Years ago Frank H. Cooney, 
now Governor of Montana, hired young 
Walker as delivery boy for his Butte 
grocery. Walker had only one fault, 
Governor Cooney recalls: he never 
could make the horse back up. The 
morning after his appointment last 
week he ran true to form: he started 
to go forward. 


But plasterers and carpenters, rush- 
ing to complete his new offices on the 
fifth floor of Washington’s Commercial 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Frank Comerford Walker: He Will Sift Proposals for Work Relief. 
Acceptance Demands They Be Useful, Profitable, and Wage-Paying 
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National Bank Building, got in his w ay. 
So did 2,000 job-hunters who read their 
morning papers and promptly flockeg 
to the new offices expecting Walker 
would be hiring relief workers. So did 
businessmen and politicians, with proj- 
ects they wanted the new work relief 
directoreto approve. 

Clerks and secretaries patiently ex- 
plained that Walker would not person- 
ally hire workers, and was not yet 
ready to consider projects. For three 
days feverish activity in unfurnished 
offices continued. Then Walker told 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
to go ahead and accept applications. 

The second of Mr. Roosevelt’s series 
of announcements created the Allot- 
ment Division and placed Ickes at its 
head. From Walker’s sifting, projects 
will go to the Secretary. The items 
passed by Ickes then must be submitted 
for Presidential approval. 


TRiuMVIRATE: Finally approved, each 
work-making enterprise will go to Har- 
ry L. Hopkins. As chief of the Prog- 
ress Division, he wiil watch each step 
when and after action starts in the 46 
government agencies designated to car- 
ry out the various types of projects. 

Hopkins must: (1) see that workers 
come from relief rolls; (2) fix rates of 
pay; (3) see that workers return to 
private jobs when possible; (4) see 
that projects keep up to schedule; (5) 
provide temporary stopgap measures 
so that jobs and job-seekers will bal- 
ance throughout the nation’s 3,100 
counties. 


Walker, Ickes, and Hopkins form a 
triumvirate. As a work relief board of 
strategy, meeting with the President 
to determine major questions, they will 
be joined by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Chairman Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, and Charles West, the Presi- 
dent’s confidential liaison officer. 


FIRESIDE: President Roosevelt re- 
vealed his plans in a series of an- 
nouncements which occupied news- 
paper front pages throughout the week. 
Sunday night, this job done, he turned 
to the radio to give his own first-hand 
version of the American scene to the 
American people. 


In easy, clear, and informal tones, 
he observed that “Americans as 4 
whole are feeling a lot better—a lot 
more cheerful—than for many, many 
years.” It was, then, the chief im- 
mediate job of the Federal government 
to accelerate “our already unmistaka- 
ble march toward recovery.” 


He reviewed the week’s announce- 
ments on work relief, adding the prom- 
ise to make “dirt fly” and have the 
program “in full swing by Autumn.” 
But national policy is not haphazard, 
and other measures must fit in to 
create a more stable prosperity than 
the high-pressure, instalment-purchase 
boom of the late ‘20s. Four measures 
still before Congress are essential: 


(1) NRA extension, with provisions 
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to “safeguard, define, and enforce col- 
lective bargaining.” 

(2) Elimination of unsound public 
utility holding companies, with conse- 
quent re-establishment of public con- 
fidence in the operating companies. 

(3) Transportation legislation, cov- 
ering railroads, trucks, airplanes, and 
merchant marine. 

(4) Changes in the Federal Reserve 
Banking System designed to increase 
the responsiveness of credit facilities to 
the demands of the public good. 


Or Ese: Right on top of Roose- 
velt’s fireside talk, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers made public a 
statement which agreed with one argu- 
ment of the President. 

The nation, according to the manu- 
facturers, is “closer to breaking the 
back of the depression than at any time 
since 1932.” Surveys reveal “close to 
$20,000,000,000 in expenditures ... is 
pent up in the field of factory expan- 
sion, renovation, and _ rehabilitation 
alone.” 

But the association urges an opposite 
course to the President’s as the surest 
way to release this flood of business 
spending. Let business. alone, their 
statement demanded. Above all things, 
shelve those legislative measures which 
Mr. Roosevelt holds essential: the Bank- 
ing Bill, the Public Utility Holding 
Company Bill, transportation legisla- 
tion, and unemployment insurance. 


FIRE: Oregon Board Fiddles 
Over Funds While Dome Burns 


In 1931 Oregon lawmakers sat in 
their 59-year-old copper-domed Capitol 
at Salem. They passed a $25,000 ap- 
propriation for a fireproof vault for 
the storage of State records. But the 
State Board of Control hasn’t yet re- 
leased the money or ordered the vault 
built. 

Last week clanging fire engines 
Shrieked to a halt in front of the 
sprawling brick building. Flames, 
spreading from the basement, crept up 
the wooden-sheathed interior. Steam 
spouted from drinking fountains. Burn- 
ing wires short-circuited, setting off 
automatic signals and bringing a squad 


of telegraph messengers scurrying in 
answer. 


Wiliamette University students ran 
from their campus across the street 
and joined men, boy scouts, and ur- 
chins ina mad scramble to rescue State 
records and other property. Men 
stumbled out carrying typewriters, 
chairs, drawers from filing cabinets, 
and telephone instruments. Floyd Mc- 
Mullen, Williamette sophomore, died 
after a cornice fell on him. 

Soon the mounting flames drove the 
Crowd back. Three Portland fire en- 
sines, dashing up after a 52-mile run 
in 51 minutes, proved useless. The 
melting copper dome added weird green 
and blue lights to a 100-foot column 
of fire. Then the dome collapsed, 


crashing three stories to the ground. 
Next morning, while firemen still 
aimed hose-lines at the smoldering 
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worth of bonds survived. 
flames ate up tax records and banking 
department files. Duplicates on record 
at county seats will help rebuild these 


ruins, clerks and officials set up their 


offices on the lawns. A check showed 
only $139,000 in the State’s special 
fire fund (its substitute for fire in- 
surance) to cover the $1,500,000 loss 
of the building and furnishings. 


Two days after the fire, workmen 


opened the flimsy vaults to see what 
had happened to bonds and tax records. 


Because firemen had _ concentrated 
streams of water on the file cabinets, 
records of vital statistics and $1,000,000 
But the 


files—but it will be an expensive job. 


N. Y¥. POLICE: His Honor 


Raises Riot to Prove Point 


“Commissioner Fowler, turn in a riot 
call!” Crisply, excitedly, New York 
City’s Mayor Fiorello La Guardia gave 
the order. He stood in the center of a 


group of wondering men on the steps 
of J. P. Morgan & Co.’s building in 


Wall Street. 

Three minutes and 30 seconds later 
green police cars careened to a stop be- 
fore the Mayor. Thirty radio cars, 6 
emergency wagons, 10 patrol wagons, 
50 mounted police, and 75 motorcycle 
men roared into the financial district. 
With no sign of a disturbance, the riot 
squad ran around among the startled 
crowds looking for the trouble. 

Smiling, Mayor La Guardia explained 
the “false alarm.” He wants to use 
Governor’s Island, the military base in 
New York Harbor, for an airport. He 
believes the city’s own police can deal 
more quickly with any disturbance in 
the financial district than _ soldiers 
hustled over from Governor’s Island. 

The Mayor staged the dramatic dis- 
play of police speed to prove his point 
to visiting members of the House of 
Representatives Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

In 1920, after a bomb killed 30 per- 
sons in front of Morgan’s, it took sol- 
diers more than an hour to ferry across 
and quell the ensuing panic. 


MATRIMONY: Cochran Resents 
Slur on Federal Womanhood 


The House of Representatives har- 
bors no more amiable, easy-going mem- 
ber than John J. Cochran, a red-haired, 
blue-eyed Missourian. Annually he 
gives his Congressional cronies a good- 
will banquet at a Washington hotel 
famous for its chef. The table bends 
under mounds of corn beef and cab- 
bage—imported from Missouri. 

Last week the House found Jack 
Cochran in a waspish mood. He grew 
red and spat stinging words: 

“Men have been tarred and feathered 
in this country for saying less than 
that.” 

E. Claude Babcock, president of the 
American Federation of Government 


«Employes, had railed against the 


Economy Act’s marriage clause as “en- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Bailey: He Led a Filibuster 
Against the _ Anti-Lynching Bill 


couraging immorality.” For fear of 
losing their jobs, he charged, Federal 
employes don’t marry. The law rules 
that where a couple work for the 
government husband or wife must go 
in the case of a staff cut. 

Others agitating before the House 
Civil Service Committee, now hearing 
pleas to repeal the marriage clause, 
confined themselves to generalities. 
But Babcock got down to brass tacks. 
He challenged Representative Cochran 
to study marriage statistics of govern- 
ment workers since the clause’s adop- 
tion in 1932. 

The committeemen lurched forward 
in their mahogany chairs when he said 
that nine couples in the Federal fold 
share the same home without Church 
or State benediction. 

Chairman Robert Ramspeck chortled: 
“Nine such cases out of all these 
government employes doesn’t seem 
enough to get excited about.” 

But Cochran remained angry: “I 
wonder if Mr. Babcock gave any 
thought to the mental anguish he 
caused not only to the women, but to 
their families back home.” 


LYNCHING : 


Filibuster in Name of Virtue 


Southern Senators 


“Nothing to us is more dear than 
the purity and sanctity of our woman- 
hood, and, so help us God, no one shall 
violate it without paying the just pen- 
alty which should be inflicted upon the 
beast who invades the sanctity of our 
womanhood ... Certain acts committed 
are beyond the reach of any court or 
jury ... The virtue of a woman is a 
thing which should not be displayed in 
courts when the criminal is known.” 

Old-school eloquence soughed through 
the walrus mustache of Ellison D. 
Smith, South Carolina Senator for 26 
years. Let others argue the: constitu- 
tionality of a Federal Anti-Lynching 
Law. “Cotton Ed” Smith got to his 
feet at the first hint that such a bill: 
would come up for debate. 


wibe adie 
Senator Smith: He Would Preserve 
Womanhood’s Sanctity by Lynch-Law 


Last week the Lynchburg planter 
and a handful of Southern colleagues 
concocted a full-fledged filibuster. The 
Wagner-Costigan Anti-Lynching Bill 
would penalize Sheriffs who fail to 
protect their prisoners from mobs. It 
would allow families of lynch victims 
to recover $2,000 to $10,000 from county 
governments. Eight aroused, eloquent 
Senators vowed “it shall not pass.” 

Josiah W. Bailey, gaunt, studious, 
and dignified North Carolinian, unex- 
pectedly showed his fighting Southern 
temper: 

“This is a cause worth dying for. 
It is a battle worth fighting if it takes 
until Congress begins its next session 
in January, 1936 ... We'll speak day 
and night if necessary.” 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Raised Treasury price for newly mined sil- 
ver from 71.11 to 77.57 cents per fine ounce 
(see page 26). 

SENATE: 

Reconimitted $1,000,000,000 Bankhead Farm 
Tenant Bill to Committee on Agriculture 
to-report back by May 12. 

Confymed Marriner S. Eccles as governor of 
Fed@eral Reserve Board. 

Time ‘tn debate: 25 hours 30 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Rejected $2,000,000 subsidy for transpacific 
air mail, returning the Postoffice-Treas- 
ury Appropriation Bill to conference. 

Concurred in Senate amendments to Soil 
Erosion Bill. Sent to President. 

Passed $457,805,261 Naval Appropriation Bill, 
largest since 1920. , 

Time in debate: 24 hours 33 minutes, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, in a 
statement to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, proposed an inheritance tax sys- 
tem to raise money to pay bonus 

Secretary Perkins sent Thomas J. Williams, 
Labor Department conciliator, to Toledo, 
Ohio, after conference on Chevrolet strike. 

State Department completed treaties neces- 
sary for development of transoceanic air 
service. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Controller Gen. J. R.. McCarl approved AAA 
supplementary wheat contracts whereby 
farmers niay plant full acreage and also 
rec@ive benefits. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Apr. 25) 
Receipts ...scscoccccccccsccess . $39,545,883.78 
Expenditures ...cccocssccesseses -9196,823,685.44 
Balance e $2,007,164,079.67 
Deficit, fidCal Year.<.ccossce-- $2,691,657,776.16 
PUIG GONE Co ccesicveseccesis $28,685,570,092.48 


INTERNATIONAL 
Costigan Says Millions Backed His 
Bill. But Six Southerners Blocked It 


Vainly Senator Edward P. Costigan, 
from Colorado but Southern-born, ar- 
gued his bill did not aim at the South. 
Praise of a lynch mob by California's 
late Gov. James Rolph Jr. started a 
wave of anti-lynching sentiment. Now, 
he said, 53,700,000 men and women 
throughout the nation want the Federal 
statute. 

Of the nation’s roll of 5,071 lynch 
victims, fewer than one-sixth died for 
crimes involving women. Nearly 1,400 
were white; 94 were women; 186 proved 
innocent of the charges against them 
after the lynchings. Mobs have lynched 
men accused of drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct, gambling, fighting, and steal- 
ing livestock. 

But statistics did not budge the eight 
Southerners. They vowed to filibuster 
till the cows come home, rather than 
allow the Senate to debate the Anti- 
Lynching Bill. Sponsor’ Costigan 
maneuvered. He agreed to give more 
urgent business the right of way, if the 
Senate promised to get around to his 
measure before adjournment. 

Still the Southern bloc, with ten days 
of solid, rafter-ringing oratory already 
prepared, cried: “Nothing doing!” 


ROOSEVELTS: Tom Corcoran 
Fills Louis Howe’s Other Shoe 


White House forces suffered a double 
loss when Louis McHenry Howe’s asth- 
ma and pleurisy forced him from active 
duty. Three weeks ago President 
Roosevelt mended it partly by appoint- 
ing dark-haired ex-Representative 
Charles West as Congressional liaison 
man. 

The President singled out Thomas 
Corcoran, husky young RFC lawyer 
who participated in the framing of the 
Securities Exchange Act and other New 
Deal measures. Now Corcoran, once 
secretary to the late Justice Holmes, 
has a part-time White House job. He 
has no office, no desk, and no official 
title. 

But the President can hand him 4 
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paper and say: “Tom, will you look 
this over and tell me what you think 
of it,’ or “Will you talk to Senator 
Blank and find out just what he thinks 
ig wrong with the Holding Company 
pill?” Corcoran’s job is to act as un- 
official funnel for reports, legislative 
proposals, and new plans. 

West and Corcoran each fills one of 
Howe’s shoes. Last week Washington 
heard that James Roosevelt, the Pres- 
jdent’s eldest son, would soon become 
his father’s chief secretary. Assistant 
Secretary Marvin H. McIntyre scotched 
the rumor after a talk at the White 
House. Observers pointed out that son 
James has not been in Washington 
enough to know the tangled ropes. 
Since 1933 his only experience in na- 
tional politics has been in the role of 
confidential messenger between the 
White House and local leaders. 


® One pint lemon juice, three quarts 
orange juice, two quarts ginger ale, two 
quarts carbonated water, one pint white 
grape juice, one gallon water, sugar. 
Mix them all up and you have what 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt likes 
to drink. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had her favorite drink 
last week at the thirteenth annual 
Front Page Ball of the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club. Edith Bar- 
ber, food expert, brewed the First 
Lady’s punch—the first time anyone 
outside the White House had made it. 

Braced by the punch, Mrs. Roosevelt 
laughed heartily while the writers pro- 
duced a skit gently portraying the trials 
and tribulations of reporters who had to 
keep up with the First Lady. 


FARMERS: lowa Doesn’t Want a 


Commissar, Fuehrer, or Duce 


Farmers ate their picnic lunches, 
then trooped back into the grandstand 
at the lowa State Fairgrounds in Des 
Moines. Saturday was a big day for 
the radical-minded members of the 
National Farm Holiday Association. 
Gossip and rumor promised a third 
political party would come to life that 
afternoon. 


But Milo Reno, the soil-workers’ own 
militant leader, whose Farmers Union 
Insurance Co. registered a 1,000 per 
cent business gain last year, dodged 
the third-party issue. He shouted a 
ringing denunciation of the Roosevelt 
administration, then closed with a 
virtual warning to the guest speaker 
who followed him: 


“We have no sympathy in any man- 
ner with any group that proposes to 
substitute a Mussolini, a Stalin, or a 
Hitler for our representative form of 
government.” 

Senator Huey P. Long easily swag- 
gered up to the microphone, grinning 
as his farm audience cheered. But he 
too side-stepped third-party talk. He 
concentrated on attacking President 
Roosevelt and expounding his own 
Share-the-wealth scheme. Cryptically 
he concluded: 
‘Tm still in good standing in the 


Democratic party—at this time.” 





Sunday, after Senator Long left, the 
association declared itself in favor of 
a third party in next year’s election. 
But the departing Kingfish had already 
decided his trip was successful: 

“IT could take this State like a whirl- 
wind. What I did in Louisiana is 
nothing compared to what I could do 
in Iowa.” 


CRIME :Robbery Becomes Revenge 
In ‘Loyal’ Son’s 9-Hour Recital 


In Austin, Texas, Howard Pierson 
staggered into police headquarters. 
Blood streamed from a wound on his 
left arm. Jerkily he blurted out .a tale 
of, robbery and murder. 

Sympathetic officers listened to the 
handsome, 22-year-old son of State Su- 
preme Court Judge William A. Pierson. 
He had persuaded his parents to go 
for a ride. 

Fifteen miles west of Austin on Bull 
Creek road two men stopped the Pier- 
son’s car. They waved pistols. They 
demanded money. Judge Pierson hand- 
ed over his purse. Then he grappled 
with one of the highwaymen. The 
stocky son lunged at the other. The 
robbers shot and killed Judge and Mrs. 
Pierson. They wounded him in the 
arm. He managed to crawl away. 

The curly-haired youth’s story rang 
hollow. Deputy Sheriffs Sam Rogers 
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and Paul Blair made him repeat it for 
nine hours. And at last they heard a 
different tale. 

Howard Pierson spoke with no great- 
er emotion than he might devote to a 
discussion of the weather: 

He lured his parents away from the 
car by saying he wanted to show his 
mother an Indian grindstone. In a 
thicket he drew a pistol and fired 
point-blank. Three bullets hit his fa- 
ther’s body, two his mother’s. To make 
sure of the job, the youth coldly ex- 
plained, he then shot his parents in 
their. temples and ran the car over 
his mother’s body. Finally he shot him- 
self superficially in the arm to bolster 
his alibi. 

“I did it for revenge,” he told de- 
tectives. 

Later, viewing his parents’ bodies at 
the morgue, he muttered: “This is ter- 
rible.” 

Judge Pierson carried a $17,000 life 
insurance policy. The day before his 
death he remarked to a fellow-jurist: 
“It is appalling that human life should 
be treated so lightly.” 

Dr. Joe Wooten, the Pierson family 
physician, termed the son “a typical 
dementia praecox case,” who brooded 
over fancied wrongs. 

Officers found on Pierson a letter 
written by his father, recommending 
the youth for a job: “. . . thoroughly 
sound in character, vigorous in body, 
industrious, reliable, loyal.” 
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Milo Reno, the Militant Farmers’ Leader, Warned Huey Long That 


They Wanted No Dictators but Soft Pedaled Third Party Talk 
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GERMAN Y3 Unchecked Pagans Put Hitler’s Loyal 


Lutherans in Quandary; Bishop Rushes to Rescue 


Adolf Hitler’s most slavish .admirers 
scratched their heads. Eager to obey 
the Reich Leader’s slightest whim, they 
wondered last week what he wanted 
them to do about God. 

Early events indicated he intended 
merely to intensify Nazi repression of 
Catholics, Jews, and Lutheran pastors 
who oppose Reich Bishop Ludwig Muel- 
ler. The Catholics’ turn came first. 
Green-uniformed State police arrested 
nuns and monks of 54 orders and threw 
them into jail, charged with sending 
money out of the country. Many, 


pastors also jibed with normal Nazi 
policy. 

Then came a surprise. Hitler, backer 
of Dr. Mueller in many a church row, 
permitted the Reich Bishop’s pagan 
foes to hold a gigantic rally in the 
white stucco Sportspalast, Berlin’s 
largest auditorium. 


Twelve thousand professed pagans 
cheered while Prof. Jacob Wilhelm 
Hauer and Count Ernst zu Reventlow 
denounced Christianity as unworthy of 
heroic Germans. Swastika banners 
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Germany's War Lord Turns Pagan: Both General and Frau von Ludendorff 


Have Joined Professor Hauer’s 
friends said, were aged and sick. Others, 
long cloistered, knew nothing of the 
foreign exchange law prohibiting export 
of capital. 

Max Amann, fat-faced president of 
the Reich Press Chamber followed with 
an edict aimed at Jews. Establishing 
himself as press dictator, Amann or- 
dered all newspaper editors to prove 
their “Aryanship” back to the year 
1800. Simultaneously, he banned all re- 
ligious, trade, and professional journals. 

Arrest of three opposition Lutheran 


Faith Movement 


Against Christianity 


decked the three-tiered hall. Hitler 
Guards patrolled the aisles. 

The thick-set Hauer, a former Luth- 
eran missionary to India and recently 
Theology Professor at Tuebingen Uni- 
versity, likened Hitler to a Messiah. 
“God has not revealed himself to the 
so-called chosen people alone,’’ he bel- 
lowed, “but also to us through our 
Fuehrer to enable us to accomplish our 
great mission.” 

Hecklers interrupted soft-spoken 
Count zu Reventlow. Pagans riotously 


ejected them. The speaker, a former 
naval officer, accused Dr. Mueller of in- 
spiring the rumpus and of instructing 
henchmen to pinch and kick the pagans 
and burn them with cigarette lighters. 

For a year the Faith Movement has 
spread rapidly. Professor Hauer claims 
a following of 2,000,000. His patrons in- 
clude General and Frau Erich von 
Ludendorff. But Hitler’s unexpecteq 
support of the pagans astounded Chris- 
tian Nazis. 

The most puzzled faces included the 
austere visage of Dr. Mueller. Getting 
the news in Baden-Baden, he hurried 
back to Berlin in the hope of persuad- 
ing the boss to end his flirtation with 
the heathen. 


BRITAIN: Specter of Hunger 
Stalks in Wake of U-Boat Report 


The fear of starvation, which haunted 
Britons in the World War, struck them 
again last week. 

In the Foreign Office a secretary 
drew from a diplomatic pouch a report 
from Capt. Gerald Charles Muirhead- 
Gould, Naval Attache at Berlin. It re- 
vealed the Reich was _ constructing 
twelve submarines—weapons forbidden 
by the late lamented disarmament 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
Engineers designed the vessels in Sep- 
tember, construction started at Christ- 
mastime, and final assembly began 
three weeks ago. 

The submarines, with a tonnage of 
250, are only three-fifths as large as the 
smallest Britain owns. Yet reportedly 
they will dispense with the electric 
drive’s heavy batteries and use an 
oxygen-hydrogen mixture for undersea 
propulsion. Anxious Britons wondered 
if the Germans had realized an old 
engineering dream—a turbine strong 
enough to operate on high-explosive 
gases. 

With a reputed cruising radius of 
6,000 miles, the U-boats could paralyze 
British shipping in the North Sea and 
the Channel. In Berlin, officials half- 
heartedly denied the new weapons were 
under construction. London remained 
skeptical. 

British naval experts, scheduled to 
“negotiate” with the Germans early 
this month, found themselves out- 
maneuvered. As usual, Hitler had 
acted first, talked afterward. 


BERMONDSEY: $150 for Five Minutes 
With King Too Much for Slum’s Mayor 


Sidney Robert Weightman doesn't 
share the general rejoicing at His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Silver Jubilee (see 
page 5). 

The Laborite Mayor of Bermondsey, 
a south London slum, scorned his robes 
of office except for the golden chain last 
week when he spoke in the oak-paneled 
Council chamber. His homely face, 
generally good-natured, looked grim. 
He growled: 

“I will accept no bribes from politi- 
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cal opponents. I will not be present 
at the reception to the King, and this 
Council can do as it pleases. It is time 
this pomp and show was cut out.” 

The 57-year-old official, who went to 
work as a railroad-carriage cleaner at 
13, maintained his expenses at the May- 
ors’ reception could send 30 crippled 
children to the shore for a week. Con- 
servatives offered to pay for his junket, 
but Weightman argued that to spend 
$150 “so the south London Mayors can 
meet the King for five minutes is a 
discrace.” Laborite Councilmen, who 
on g ila days fly the red flag instead of 
the Union Jack, upheld him 45 to 5. 


Communist leaders sang the same 
sour tune in a manifesto: “On May 6 
the ruling class will celebrate 25 years 
of robbery of workers.” The London 
Daily Worker editorially attacked the 


sale of stands for the royal procession. 
“For a wretched five guineas,” it 
sneered, “you will get show of a life- 
time. George dressed up to look like 


an Admiral and/or a Field Marshal. 
And Mary in her Sunday best. And 
members of the royal family in fifteen 
cars (who says the best stocks aren’t 
reproducing themselves?). So fork up 
and look pleasant, all you patriots.” 


CEYLON: Dreaded Scourge Again 
Ravages Adam’s Second Eden 


When an angry God exiled Adam 
from Paradise, an old legend holds, the 
first man found refuge in Ceylon. 
Since November an _ unprecedented 
scourge of malaria has ravaged his sec- 
ond Eden. Last week, just after the 
epidemic had abated, government doc- 
tors got orders to cancel their leaves 
and fight a new outbreak. 

In the best of times natives of the 
British Crown Colony, which lies 7 
degrees from the equator in the burn- 
ing Indian Ocean, live in no modern 
paradise. The sharp stench of coconut 


oil nearly drowns the spicy fragrance 


of cinnamon, cardamom, and cloves. 
Filth unknown in the West pervades 
even the capital, Colombo. One of this 
dirt’s milder manifestations inspired the 
sign of a hair-oil vendor. He displays 
a picture of a harassed schoolgirl tear- 
ing her long braids. 

“How can I learn,” the English ver- 
sion reads, “when my hair is trubling 
(sic) with lice?” 

Tamil laborers imported from India 
cultivate terraced tea fields and load 
the leaves in palm-thatched bullock 
tarts. These Hindus also work on the 
swampy rubber plantations in the 
South. Low-caste natives and elephants 
with tinkling bells build the blood red 
roads. Yet, although tea exports aver- 
age $44,930,210 annually and rubber 
$20,745,900, natives are lucky if they 
earn one bowl of rice a day. 

Safe under mosquito nets and dosed 
with quinine, Europeans in Colombo 
and Kandy, the ancient hill capital, 
suffered little from the recent epidemic 
But along the rivers and streams of the 
jungle and the “estates” in the interior, 





INTERNATIONAL 


Epidemic in Ceylon: The Natives Seek Their Cure in 
Prayers to Buddha, Rather Than in Medical Science 


infected mosquitoes carried the plague 
to unnumbered natives. Only 300 phy- 
sicians served a population of 5,000,000. 
Brown-skinned children died like flies. 
Government figures showed 54,000 ma- 
laria victims, but unofficial estimates 
placed deaths due to the epidemic at 
113,811. 

Officials pleaded the impossibility 
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of draining remote swamps and filming 
jungle rivers with oil to. fight the mos- 
quitoes. Planters who set up dispen- 
saries complained of a shortage of qui- 
nine, although the government bought 
nearly $300,000 worth. Natives, weak 
and discouraged from long beuts with 
the fever, did not bother to go for their 
dose. Many laymen felt that the drug, 
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Elephants and Natives That Make the Roads That Make 


Slow Going to Malaria-Stricken Areas of the Interior 
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recognized by doctors as the surest 
cure, had failed in Ceylon. 


ATEBRIN: At the height of a fierce 
medical row, Dr. A. T. W. Simeons, a 
German whose pith helmet shadowed a 
merry round face, arrived from India. 
He obtained permission to experiment 
with atebrin musonat—an old drug re- 
cently prepared in soluble form by the 
German Bayer Co. With his wife and 
two other German assistants, Dr. Sim- 
eons traveled to a village in the 
heart of the jungle where every man, 
woman, and child groaned with fever. 

Bright-garbed natives crowded around 
the hut where he worked. 

Within 24 hours, The Ceylon Times 
reported, all recovered. Humble vic- 
tims, relieved for the first time in 
three months, did not know that sci- 
ence had not fully accepted the new 
drug. To superstitious Buddhists, led 
by yellow-robed monks, the cure 
seemed an answer to months of prayer. 
An old man cried: ‘These are not 
men. They are Gods!” 

With the new general outbreak of 
the epidemic last week, corpses again 
littered the roads. Mourning Sinhalese 
sat beside their dead relatives. Strik- 
ing bared breasts, they raised an age- 
old funeral chant above the beat of 
tomtoms: 

“Do the eyes which saw the joy of 
my bridal witness this death scene? 
How can I look on that face which was 
once so beautiful and is now so faded 
and withered?” 


POLAND: Qbedient Vassal Hands 


Nation Over to His Liege 

At sundown one day last week red 
and white Polish flags rose above every 
public building in Warsaw. Crowds 
cheered wildly before the white stone 
Zamek Krolewski, once the home of 
Polish kings and now official residence 
of President Ignace Moscicki. 

In one of the castle’s marble halls 
the tall, white-mustached President 
entertained government officials at a 
lavish dinner. He had just signed the 
new Constitution, becoming virtual dic- 
tator of Poland. 

The document, passed by Parliament 
last March, empowers the President to 
appoint the Premier and the Army’s 
commander-in-chief. More, it gives 
him free hand to dissolve the popularly 
elected Sejm (Lower House). But no 
one expected the studious, 67-year-old 
Moscicki to turn into an autocrat. 

“Ignace-the-Obedient,” Poles _ pre- 
dicted, either would retire in favor of 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski or continue 
to take orders from that gruff dictator 
who serves as War Minister and army 
Inspector General. 

The ruddy-faced President, an ex- 
professor, prefers science to politics. 
He has patented and turned over to the 
government more than 600 inventions, 
mainly in electro-chemistry and electro- 
physics. 

Moscicki once broke horseshoes with 
his bare hands. Though he now walks 
with a stoop, he retains much of his 
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President Moscicki of Poland: In 1926 Dictator Pilsudski Gave Him the 
Presidency. Now Legally Dictator, Moscicki Hands Pilsudski the Reins 


strength. He likes to ski and ride 
horseback. He roams hunting preserves 
for hours, and shoots straighter than 
most snipers. In his Cadillac he has 
traveled all over Poland. 

He met Pilsudski in London during 
the early 90s, when both Polish pa- 
triots were playing hide-and-seek with 
the Czar’s police. The resulting friend- 
ship paved the way to his present job. 
Pilsudski seized power in 1926, turned 
down the Presidency, and handed it 
over to Moscicki. The distinguished 
scientist has held the office ever since 
—the courteous vassal of a profane old 
soldier. 
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FRANCE: 120,000 ‘War Babies’ 
Follow in Their Fathers’ Steps 


They joked. They sang. But many 
knelt at special masses, too, before 
they said farewell. Babies during the 
last great war, they had grown up 
just in time to get ready for the next. 

From neat villages and grimy cities 
throughout France 120,000 youths born 
in 1914 streamed toward centers near 
the German border. The “war babies” 
called up last week will serve with the 
army eighteen months. Those called 
next October will train for two years. 

Extension of military training from 
a year to eighteen months, or two 
years—decreed Mar. 16,—gave Hitler 
an excuse to announce German con- 
scription. The menace of the rearming 
Reich sobered mothers and sweethearts 
who crowded French stations to see 
the conscripts off. 

The boys wore their oldest clothes, 
which they exchanged at barracks for 
faded horizon-blue and khaki uniforms 
discarded by earlier recruits. They 


faced a vigorous life. Reveille at 6 
A.M., coffee, morning drill. Lunch of 
soup, beans, meat, and abundant “pi- 
nard”— cheap red wine. Afternoon 
classes in military subjects. Another 
drill. Dinner of soup, beans, and wine. 
Lights out at 9 P. M. 

Twice a week they will turn out for 
shooting practice, twice a month lug 
their heavy godillots, or hobnailed 
boots, over route marches averaging 
40 kilometers (24.8 miles). After 
several months of training they move 
into fortifications opposite the German 
border, relieving older men. 

Reports that four German airplanes 
recently flew over France’s triple de- 
fense line of*concrete and steel angered 
Gen. Victor Denain, monocled French 
Air Minister. Hereafter, he warned, 
French combat planes will pursue in- 
quisitive Nazi aircraft and force them 
down. 


EGYPT: Pasha Pushes Ubrashi’s 
Finger Out of Political Pie 


The juicy news spread quickly last 
week through the bazaars of minareted 
Cairo. Goldbeaters cheerfully palav- 
ered about it above the metallic clatter 
of their mallets. Perfume makers de- 
bated it amid the fragrance of attar. 
Zaki el Ubrashi, sinister power behind 
Egypt’s throne, had received his walk- 
ing papers. 

Nominally director of the royal es- 
tates, the massive eagle-beaked official 
poked his finger into every political pie. 
Last year, when King Fuad fell ill after 
a Voronoff operation, Ubrashi calmly 
issued orders in the monarch’s name. 
For months the public did not know the 
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The Irish Sweepstakes Drum in Which So Many Hopes and Dollars 
Went Up in Smoke Was Enveloped Itself Last Week in a Sooty Cloud 


supposedly royal decisions came from 
the black-mustached vizier. 

Everybody credited Ubrashi’s dismis- 
sal to Mohammed Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha, the fat little Turk who became 
Premier last November. Before taking 
the job, Nessim made King Fuad prom- 
ise to abolish the hated 1930 Constitu- 
tion—which returned many Parliamen- 
tary powers to the ailing monarch—and 
to curtail Ubrashi’s back-stage author- 
ity. 

Fuad made good on his pledge to 
scrap the Constitution. But he refused 
to fire the clever schemer who fought 
every attempt to limit the King’s pow- 
er. Egyptians fumed. 

Sir Miles W. Lampson, husky Brit- 
ish High Commissioner, high-pressured 
the bulky ruler. Even then Fuad re- 
sisted. Finally Nessim Pasha marched 
into the cream-colored Koubbah Palace 
and threatened to resign if Fuad put 
him off any longer. Fearing an upris- 
ing if the popular Premier quit, the 
King politely kicked Zaki el Ubrashi 
out of Egypt. The burly Pasha became 
Minister to Belgium. 


IRISH FREE STATE: Plaza 
Down but the Sweeps Run On 


Smoke curled one morning last week 
from a concrete building in Dublin. The 
Plaza, thrice-yearly scene of the Irish 
Hospital Sweepstakes draw, blazed. By 
the time engines arrived, flames roared 
through the big ballroom on the third 
floor, heating the boiler-like “drum of 
fortune” a cherry red, 

_ The long steel cylinder, whose revolu- 
tions brought joy or misery to millions, 
Soon twisted into a shapeless mass. 





Marble staircases, worn by the feet of 
gay crowds, crashed. Excited Irish- 
men, gamblers all, swarmed through 
dingy Middle Abbey Street to watch 
the fire and worry about their counter- 
foils (stubs) for the next race. 

But no stubs burned. All lay safe in 
the fireproof strong-room at sweeps 
headquarters in Earlsfort Terrace. 
Ledgers recording stub sales went up in 
smoke, but officials said they would 
check owners through agents. 

Lord Mayor Alfred Byrne offered his- 
toric Mansion House, near his resi- 
dence, for the June 3 draw, which pre- 
cedes the Epsom Derby. And Hospi- 
tals’ Trust, Ltd., the incorporated 
Sweeps, ordered a new drum of chance. 


U.S.S.R.: Muscovites Marvel 
At Esthetic Half-Cent Subway 


Vari-colored marble walls! Indirect 


lighting! Handsome mosaics of con- 
struction scenes! Glistening buff-and- 
red cars! 


Half a million Muscovites marveled 
last week at the first 714<-mile section 
of their new subway. Many rode back 
and forth all day, though their passes 
permitted only an hour’s stay under- 
ground. Virtually all the adult visitors 
had been down before at one time o7 
another helping dig through the quick- 
sands. But the finished work astonished 
them. 

During the week Joseph Stalin and 
other high Soviet officials took their 
first underground ride. The escalators, 
which frightened hundreds of Russians, 
pleased the heavy-set dictator. 

Under present plans the line, begun 
two years ago, Will expand to a 50- 





mile network by 1940. Russians can 
ride for about half a cent. Foreigners 
agreed that Moscow now owns the 
world’s most beautiful subway. 

In New York, where a subway ride 
costs a nickel, Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia admitted his envy. He talked 
of fusing the La Guardia esthetics with 
the engineering genius of John H. 
Delaney, chairman of the Board of 
Transportation, in an effort to keep 
up with the Communists. 


CHINA: 
Up High School Youngsters 


General Chiang Lines 


When Japan bullies China, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek eats crow. 

On paper the military dictator of the 
Nanking Government heads an army 
of 400,000 men and counts on the loyal- 
ty of provincial Generals commanding 
600,000 more. But his own men, al- 
though trained by German and Belgian 
officers and equipped with 400 planes, 
have neither tanks nor heavy artillery. 
The provincial troops would rather loot 
than fight. 

Last week the slim, smartly-uni- 
formed General took another step to- 
ward freedom from recurrent humilia- 
tion. He decreed that all high school 
and college students receive at least 
twelve months’ intensive army train- 
ing. Even youngsters of 14 will learn 
“military fundamentals.” The order 
will produce 100,000 reserves annually 
for ten years. By that time, Chiang 
hopes, he can change his diet. 


GREECE: Secrecy Shrouds a 


Grim Two-General Execution 


“The number does not answer.” 

Newspaper correspondents in Sofia, 
Belgrade, and Vienna cursed fervently 
one day last week. Every telephone 
call to Athens rebounded. Official se- 
crecy shrouded details of a double exe- 
cution. 

The meager telegraphic messages 
that passed Greek censors told merely 
that Generals Anastase Papoulas and 
Miltiades Kismissis had been shot for 
treason. Convicted of participation in 
the March rebellion against Premier 
Panayoti Tsaldaris’s government, they 
had faced a firing squad behind the 
Children’s Hospital in Athens. 

Expatriate Greeks reconstructed the 
grim scene. The husky, gray-mus- 
tached officers stood at the foot of a 
low barren hill in the capital’s north- 
east suburbs. They wore khaki uni- 
forms stripped of bright medals won 
for valor 22 years ago in Balkan wars. 

The leader for whom the rebel Gen- 
erals died remained in Paris. From 
this safe retreat Eleutherios Venizelos 
complained that Fascist detectives had 
spoiled his revolt. Il Duce’s gum shoes 
dissuaded Gen. Nicholas Plastiras, ex- 
iled Greek militarist, from sailing home 
during the uprising. “If Italy had not 
prevented General Plastiras from join- 
ing me,” wailed Venizelos, “I might to- 
day be master of Greece.” 
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politan Opera, for Italy after 27 years 
in this country. With Rosina Galli, his 
wife, he boarded the Rex Friday night. 
Before the ship sailed Saturday, Gatti 
became the most-kissed of 1,000 pas- 


16 
TRANSITION 
Born: Twins, to the Dionnes. But 
the Dionnes are Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Dionne of the Bronx, N. Y. No rela- 
tion. : 


® To Mr. and Mrs. Duck Lock Yew, 
Chinese, of Babylon, L. I., a daughter, 
their third child born with two front 
teeth. 


® To Mr. and Mrs. George Browning of 
Elloree, S. C., a son, weighing 16 
pounds, possibly a world’s record. 


ENGAGED: Adelaide Moffett, 18, 
daughter of Housing Administrator 
James A. Moffett, and Henry Gibbins 
Jr., 21, an army oOfficer’s son. Miss 
Moffett, dissuaded by her father from 
becoming a night club hostess, moved 
to Washington with him. There she met 
Gibbins, then grave-digger with the CCC. 


. . 7 


Marriep: Virginia Tucker Kent, 
youngest daughter of A. Atwater Kent, 
radio manufacturer, and Cummins 
Catherwood of Haverford, Pa., in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

ARRIVED: In New York, Donald 
Glass, heralded as a boy who had never 
before left the South Atlantic island 
Tristan da Cunha. It turned out he 
left the island five years ago to live in 
Cape Town, South Africa. The big press 
reception bewildered him. In any case, 
he is believed to be the island’s first 
visitor to the United States. One of the 
169 present descendants of English, 
Irish, American, and French settlers; 
Glass left. because he wanted to see 
movies and shoot craps. 


. . . 


DEPARTED: Giulio Gatti-Casazza, re- 
tired manager of the New York Metro- 





ACME 
Virginia Tucker Kent, Atwater Kent's 
Daughter, Marries Cummins Catherwood 


sengers (see page 20). Led by Rosa 
Ponselle, numbers of opera stars sur- 
prised him to say farewell. Suddenly he 
made a speech: “Viva America, Viva 
Italia, Viva Roosevelt, Viva Mussolini.” 
The singers burst into “Auld Lang 
Syne,” then trooped off followed by a 
gray-haired woman bearing a banner: 
“Long Live Our Beloved Gatti.” 


EscaPeD: Augusto Rosso, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, from 
a would-be assassin’s dirk. Three de- 
tectives pounced on Eugenio Camaiani 
about to lunge at the Ambassador on 
his arrival at the State House in Boston. 

DISCOVERED: Fred Sauter, fresco 
painter, in Chicago. He disappeared 
three times and each time Memphis, 
Tenn., courts decreed him legally dead. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Adelaide Moffett, Would-Be Hostess, 
Is Engaged to Henry Gibbins Jr. 


Investigators of three life 
companies found him. 


® Carl E. Schultze, creator of “Foxy 
Grandpa,” early popular comic strip, 
interviewing applicants in a New York 
work-relief office. Reluctant to discuss 
his inability to get a different job, he 
sketched his bald-headed character on 
a sheet of office stationery. ‘See, I’m 
as good as ever.” 


® Mary Adeline Prentice, 27, a grand- 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller, at 
work as a nurse in Dr. Richard Horace 
Hoffmann’s office, New York. “I want 
to lead my own life. I want to be let 
alone.” 


® Mildred Tilton Holmsen, riding a 
child’s scooter through Hollywood 
streets. Mrs. Holmsen, who shocked 
Reno by wearing shorts into court 
when she came to get a- divorce, ex- 


plained her last antic: “Just by way 


of self-expression.” 


RENOUNCED: By Mrs. Leonard Knight 


insurance’ 





KEYSTONE 


Fred Sauter: Thrice Legally Dead, 


He Still Lives and Works Hard 
Elmhirst, the former Dorothy Payne 
Whitney, sister of the: late Harry 
Payne Whitney, her American citizen- 
ship. Since her marriage, she has lived 
in England. Her affidavit, filed in New 
York Federal Court, explained she paid 
heavy taxes in England and America. 
British law recognizes her only as a 
British subject and does not permit 
her to renounce that status. “In fair- 
ness to her family,” said her lawyer, 
she feels she must give up the citizen- 
ship she can renounce and “does so 
with the keenest regret.” 

Diep: Horace Edward Boucher, 62, 
ship model maker, of a heart attack, 
in New York. He started work as a 
naval architect in the Washington 
Navy Yard, in whose Naval Model 
Shop he worked out small-scale test 
models of proposed warships. In 1905 
in New York he started a small model- 
ship manufacturing business. It be- 
came a popular firm responsible for 
more than 1,000 of the world’s best 
ship models, as well as models of fac- 
tories, coal mines, bridges, and office 
buildings. 


® Dr. Charles E. St. John, 78, astrono- 
mer of the Carnegie Institution’s Mount 
Wilson Observatory and former Oberlin 
College dean, after a long illness, in 
Pasadena, Calif. For years he carried 
out experiments to test Albert Ein- 
stein’s theory that the sun’s mass, eX- 
ercising a gravitational effect on its 
light, gave the star’s elements different 
places in the spectrum from those oc- 
cupied by the earth’s elements. Dis- 
covering the sun’s atmosphere in such 
violent motion as to affect its light, 
he proved the “Einstein effect’ true. 
(See page 38.) 


® Raymond T. Baker, 56, from 1917 to 
1922 Director of the United States Mint, 
of coronary thrombosis, in Washington. 
As deputy county clerk in Alameda, 
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Calif., he first attracted attention by 
owning 43 suits of clothes. He became 
a gold prospector in. Nevada and then 
Warden of the Nevada State Prison, in- 
stituting the honor system “to give 
these zebras a break.” During the war 
he impressed Turkish captors into set- 
ting him free by adorning his chest 
with bicycle-race medals. After his 
service in the Mint he became a banker 
in his native Nevada. 


¢ James F. Martin, 60, postmaster of 
Santa Claus, Ind., following a paralytic 
stroke. Because there were two Santa 
Fe’s in Indiana the government asked 
the Middle Western hamlet to change 
its name. The 75 villagers decided on 
Santa Claus. For eighteen years Mar- 
tin ran a general store and the post- 
office in peace. Then, a decade ago, fun 
began. Toymakers and parents dis- 
covered the town; by hundreds and 
thousands they sent Christmas mail to 
get the “Santa Claus” postmark. One 
December the Postoffice Department 
forwarded Martin all letters addressed 
to Santa. The obscure official sprang 
into fame by answering these letters 
and exhorting parents and welfare 
groups to hear the children’s pleas. 


® Alfred Irenee du Pont, 71, member 
of the explosives manufacturing com- 
pany, of a heart attack, at Epping For- 
est, his estate near Jacksonville, Fla. 
He took over the business when Eugene 
du Pont died in 1902. He reorganized 
the $15,000,000 firms into one holding 
company, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., which in ten years grew into an 
$82,000,000 concern. He retired in 1916 
to become first a major power in Dela- 
ware Republican politics, then president 
of Jacksonville’s Florida National Bank 
and one of the State’s largest landown- 
ers. 


* Other Deaths: Lord Tweedmouth, 
British sportsman who had promoted 
greyhound racing since 1910 and whose 
greyhounds captured every important 
prize from 1922 on... Sir Albert E. 
Gooderham, distiller head of Gooder- 
ham & Worts and philanthropist who 
founded a preventorium to care for 
children subject to tuberculosis 

Dr. Alfred Gruenberger, Austrian Cab- 
inet Minister who as post-war Food 
Minister became known as Austria’s 
Hoover ... William H. Brennan, gen- 
eral manager of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the last 17 years. 

Sick List: At least 684 Westchester 
County, N. Y., inhabitants (staphy- 
lococcus infection from poison cream- 
puffs and eclairs): patients recovering 
while country health authorities de- 
manded Federal investigation of taint- 
ed eggs laid in Missouri, packed in 
Nebraska, and shipped from Chicago. 

The Dionne quintuplets (head colds) : 
Pronounced “satisfactorily recovering” 
by Dr. Alan Brown, called in after the 
Dionne parents demanded a consultant 
for Dr. Dafoe. 

Babe Ruth ( cold): stayed out of four 
games, 

Feodore Chaliapin, Russian bass 
(grip): taken off ship to hotel at Le 
Havre, France, 


LAW 





“As the victim, I am appealing to 
you; furthermore, I am appealing to 
you on behalf of the victim as well as 
that of her captor.” 

Last week the Missouri Supreme 

Court denied a new trial to Walter Mc- 
Gee, convicted and sentenced to be the 
first person in the United States to 
hang for kidnaping. From the execu- 
tion, set for May 10, he now has only 
two means of escape: a probably futile 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a commutation of 
sentence by Gov. Guy B. Park. 
. In Kansas City, Mary McElroy, 
daughter of the City Manager, wept. A 
little less than two years ago she had 
been kidnaped, then released unharmed 
on payment of $30,000. When police 
captured McGee and his brother George, 
she took the stand as principal State 
witness. Her testimony sent George to 
prison for life, Walter on his way to 
death. Miss McElroy, responsible for 
such verdicts, had a nervous break- 
down; last February she ran away from 
home “to get away from it all.” 

No sooner had the Missouri court last 
week. virtually sealed McGee’s doom, 
than Miss McElroy and her father left 
for Jefferson City. Miss McElroy en- 
tered Governor Park’s office smiling 
confidently. She presented a 400-word 
plea: 


“Walter McGee's trial was primarily 
important as a test case. The State of 
Missouri was trying to prove the possi- 
bility of giving the death sentence for 
kidnaping . . . I believe that the full 
force of the law has been emphasized. 

“And now, may we consider this as a 
private case? ... Through punishing a 
guilty man, his victim will be made to 
suffer equally. He would even have 
this advantage: he would not have to 
think about his execution afterward. In 
pleading for Walter McGee's life, I am 
pleading for my own peace of mind...” 

Miss McElroy and her father talked 
to the Governor half an hour. When 
they came out, tears streamed down 
the girl’s cheeks. 

Member of the same Pendergast 
political faction as McElroy, Governor 
Park was reported impressed. But he 
told Miss McElroy little: “I don’t know 
just when I’ll act, and I am not ready 
to say what I'll do.” 

FILED: In New York Supreme Court, 
by Harry Armstrong and Richard H. 
Gerard, authors of “Sweet Adeline,” a 
suit to recover $250,000 from M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, Inc., Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc., and Warner Brothers 
Production Corp. Plaintiffs allege that 
in 1930 they contracted with Witmark 
to renew the song’s copyright, receiv- 
ing one-third of any income from pos- 
sible motion picture use, and holding 
the right to pass on any film offers. 


KEYSTONE 


Mary McElroy: Her Own Peace of Mind Was Her Reason for 
Pleading Clemency for the Doomed Man Who Kidnaped Her 
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Witmark, they claim, never submitted 
Warner Brothers’ plan to make a movie 
of the same name, never gave them 
royalties, and allowed the film cor- 
porations to advertise the authors of 
the song as Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d. 

CONVICTED: By a Federal jury in New 
Orleans, State Representative Joseph 
Fisher, a Huey Long political lieuten- 
arc, of income tax law violations. In- 
dicted on seven counts including 
charges of more than $100,000 evasion, 
Fisher was found guilty of filing and 
swearing to a false tax protest and of 
willful failure to file a 1932 return. 
Judge Wayne G. Borah sentenced him 
to 18 months in Atlanta. 

Then Federal District Attorney Rene 
Viosca agreed to postpone trial of A. 
L. Shushan, another Long associate, 
to permit installation of a cooling sys- 
tem in the Federal court room. 

GRANTED: By the Oklahoma Court of 
Appeals, a new trial to Lloyd Grable, 37, 
who fired harmlessly at a cashier in a 
fumbled bank hold-up. Four compan- 
ions pleaded guilty and got 20-year 
terms, but he insisted on trial. The 
jury “just felt” he was guilty. From 
. the bullet-holes in the cashier’s window 
they deduced Grable “meant to kill.” 
So they sent him on his way to the 
chair. But before reaching the verdict 
they asked the bailiff to lead them in 
prayer. 

“It was not the proper time to pray,” 
even if the bailiff was a retired minister, 
ruled Appeals Judge James Davenport. 
On this point he granted Grable a 
chance to live. 








SENTENCED: By Chief Justice D. J. 
Layton of Delaware, Mrs. May H. 
Carey, 52, and her son, Howard, 27, to 
die on the gallows. Eight years ago the 
woman’s brother, Robert Hitchens, was 
beaten and shot to death. Police failed 
to solve the murder. But last Decem- 
ber they arrested for burglary Law- 
rence, 21, another son. He talked. Mrs. 
Carey and Howard confessed they mur- 
dered Hitchens, she with a sledge ham- 
mer, he with a pistol, for $2,000 insur- 
ance. Justice Layton ignored the jury’s 
mercy recommendation for Mrs. Carey, 
who became hysterical. Unless par- 
doned, she will be the first white wom- 
an to hang in Delaware. 

DENIED: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a government- 
sought injunction to keep Arizona 
from interfering with construction of 
Parker Dam. The suit called the proj- 
ect, designed to control Boulder Dam’s 
outflow, a justifiable exercise of Con- 
gressional powers over navigable riv- 
ers. Arizona maintained this “insu- 
perable” obstacle to Colorado River 
shipping would chiefly benefit south- 
ern California. Last November Gov. 
B. B. Moeur, protesting, called out his 
“navy,” the ancient ferry Julia B. On 
Monday the Supreme Court unani- 
mously ruled Parker Dam _ illegal: 
neither Congress, the President, nor 
NRA had specifically authorized con- 
struction. 
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GOLF: ‘Best at Everything’ 
Babe Garners Another Trophy 





Until two years ago, Babe Didrikson 
had played only a few games of golf. 
Her scores always exceeded 100. Then 
she decided: “I’m going to be the great- 
est woman golfer in the world.” No 
one took her seriously. No golfer, any- 


way. 

For four or five hours every day, the 
bronzed Texas girl dropped a bag of 
practice balls on a tee and gradually 
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learned to groove her swing. She found 
it “fun to sock ’em and see how far 
they’d go.” Many of her drives went 
260 yards. Once she picked up a put- 
ter, thought it was a No. 1 driving iron, 
and smacked her ball 200 yards. Win- 
ter and Summer, she played Summer 
rules: ‘When my ball was in a hole, 
I just shot it out.” 

Babe entered her first tournament 
last Fall. On a soggy Texas course, 
she won the medal with a 77. Last 
Saturijay she made her first bid for a 
State title—the Texas women’s cham- 
pionship. She eased her way into the 
36-hole final against Mrs. Dan Chan- 
dler, then put on the steam. 


Babe Didrikson Decided to Be the World’s Greatest Woman Golfer 


Starting and ending with eagle 3’s 
on par-5 holes, Babe thrilled 2,809 
gaping galleryites by downing Mrs. 
Chandler 2 up. She shot an 85 in the 
morning, and 80 in the afternoon. Her 
dream of winning the women’s nationa! 
championship may soon come true. 

At 21, Babe is tops in any sport she 
wants to rule. In the 1932 Olympics, 
she set two women’s records: the &9- 
meter hurdles and the javelin-throw, 
143 feet 4 inches—‘“I coulda throwed it 
farther but I slipped.” She holds prac- 
tically every running, jumping, and 
weight-tossing title in the South. She 
bowls an average of 180, once reached 
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216. No woman can stop her on a 
basketball court. 

Nor can the average man. Once she 
dribbled opposite Jim Bausch, world 
champion all-around athlete, for a full 
period and held him scoreless while she 
tossed a goal herself. 

She holds swimming, diving, life-sav- 
ing, rifle-shooting, bike racing, and fig- 
ure skating prizes. On a tennis court 
she serves a ball full of dynamite and 
smashes zooming forehand drives. 

One night a few years ago, Babe put 
on a boxing exhibition skit with Wil- 
liam (Young) Stribling’s kid brother, 
a fighter also known as Babe. The two 
pawed at each other like old friends 
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for several rounds until Miss Didrik- 
son saw an opening she couldn’t resist. 
She cut loose with a hay-maker. Babe 
Stribling went back on his heels, a 
stream of blood spurting from his nose. 

Once a reporter asked what she did 
pest. Huskily she drawled: “I’m best 
at everything.” 

But she has never earned much 
money. Daughter of poor Norwegian 
parents, she tried to exploit her athletic 
abilities on barnstorming tours. As a 
pilliardist she failed to draw crowds in 
New York City: she isn’t pretty. She 
scored her one financial coup last Sum- 
mer when she signed a $1,000-a-month 
contract to pitch for the whiskered 
House of David baseball team. But so 
far, golf associations consider her an 
amateur on the links. 

In her childhood days, dolls bored 
Babe. Girl athletes bore her today: 
“Shucks, I’d rather train boys. They 
develop more rapidly and are easier to 
handle.” 

She keeps herself at a trim 135-pound 
weight by not smoking or drinking— 
except a gallon of water a day. 

After she captures the American and 
British women’s golf championships, 
Babe would like to satisfy a secret am- 
bition: write sports. To sports writers 
she says: “You boys have a swell, soft 
life.” 


BOXING: The Old Boston Tar 
Baby Gets His Second Sight 


His lumberman father started Sam 
Langford on the road to punch-drunk- 
enness. The old man used to beat up 
Sammy every day. At 14, the boy de- 
cided not to take it any more. He left 
the family’s Nova Scotia home, moved 
to Boston, and became a vicious prize- 
fighter who “handed it out.” 

Many ring fans vote Sam: Langford 
the greatest fighter that ever lived. 
Through 22 years the Boston Tar Baby 
took on boxing’s leading men, some 
more than 50 pounds heavier than him- 
self. He knocked most of them sense- 
less. 

He never won an American title be- 
cause he couldn’t afford to. Promoters 
ignored Negroes who upset the white 
boys’ careers by winning too often. 

Langford earned wads of money but 
dressed and drank it away as it came 
in. He trained little. “They say I 
trained on dried apples and ale. They’re 
crazy. I never cared for no apples. 
When I wanted to knock a man out, I 
just hit him five good punches and 
turned my back while the referee did 
the counting.” 


‘SHADDERS:’ But when promoters or- 
dered Langford to pull his punches, he 
took his share of punishment. Gradual- 
ly he became a wreck—a shadow with 
two cauliflower ears and a pancake 
hose. In 1917, Fred Fulton knocked the 
light out of his left eye. Then a cata- 
ract filmed his right eye. All he could 
See was “shapes and shadders” at 2 
feet. 

For the past five years, blind and 
broke, Sam has shuffled around Harlem 


INTERNATIONAL 


’ Sam Langford W hen He Said ‘Howl Know 


Dat Mex Champ’s Name? I Just Lick Him’ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The Boston Tar Baby Now Sees Again 
After His Five Years of Blindness 


on the arm of any small Negro boy who 
would guide him. Though barely exist- 
ing on $5.10 which the Department of 
Welfare paid him every two weeks, he 
never pitied himself: ‘“‘When I’se hun- 
gry, I goes on a Harlem diet. I picks 
my teeth and drinks a glass of water.” 


‘Doctan!:’ Three weeks ago, friends 
led Sam to a New York City hospital 
for an operation. Dr. James W. Smith 
could do nothing for the eye Fulton had 
destroyed. But Sam’s cataracted right 
eye still had a little life. Dr. Smith 
pieced together detached nerve fila- 
ments in the retina and wound a tight 
bandage around his patient’s graying, 
bloated head. 

Next night after the operation, Sam 
dreamed he was having a fight and fell 
out of bed. Dr. Smith feared his deli- 
cate work was undone. 

But last week came the day to take 
off Sam’s bandage. 

He rose from his cot shouting: “‘Doc- 
tah, Doctah, I can see you. I knowed 
you'd do it.” He laughed, cried, and 
reached for a chew of tobacco. “I can 
see better than when I became cham- 
peen of Mexico.” 

That’s an understatement. When Sam 
won the Mexican title thirteen years 
ago, he couldn’t see much of anything. 
By instinct he socked Kid Savage to 
the floor in the first round, then kept 
his fists raised as though Savage stood 
opposite. 

Dr. Smith thinks Sam will now en- 
joy 50 per cent of normal vision in his 
right eye “if he behaves.” 


STEEPLECHASE: City Slicker 
Pains Maryland Hunt Hosts 


Everything about the Maryland Hunt 
Cup race is supposed to be sporting and 
uncommercial. Each horse carries the 
same weight—165 pounds. Only ama- 
teurs ride. The winner gets no money; 
merely a cup worth some $50. 

Spectators park their cars free and 
see the show free. The only charge for 
anything is 25 cents for a program. 
Last Saturday the fox-hunting hosts of 
Worthington Valley shook their heads 
in disgust. A city slicker printed and 
sold counterfeit programs—and escaped. 


Real tragedy marked the race itself. 
Coming up to the seventeenth fence, 
Captain Kettle, winner in 1933 and 
1934, Hotspur II, and Trouble Maker, 
winner in 1932, fought for the lead. 
Trouble Maker failed to clear the firm- 
ly nailed top rung. He turned a somer- 
sault, threw his jockey, Noel Laing, and 
plunged head first into the turf. 

Once Trouble Maker wriggled. Then 
he died. Laing crouched weeping over 
his withers. 

Captain Kettle and Hotspur II sped 
on. They glided over the last few 
jumps, Hotspur II slightly in front. 
Captain Kettle made a bid. Hotspur II 
withstood it. He won by a head. 

Hotspur II, 12 years old and one of 
the largest race horses in the country, 
stands 17 hands high (68 inches). Mrs. 
W. Austin Wadsworth owns him and 
Stuart Janney Jr. rides him. 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza: After 27 Years at the Metropol- 
itan Rosa Ponselle Kisses Him Farewell. (See Page 16) 
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KEYSTONE 


Foreign Minister Laval (Hand to Head) Reads France’s Condemnation of Ger- Admiral Reeves (Right) and h 
man Rearmament to the League of Nations Council and Germany’s Empty Chair This Week’s Fleet Maneuvers 





WIDE WORLD 
Torrance of Louisiana State University Sets a 62-Foot 
%4-Inch World’s Shot-Put Record at the Penn Relays 
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BAER: World’s Champion Trains 


His Punch on the Microphone 


Those who keep their fingers on 
radio’s pulse say the Columbia Broad- 
casting System last month had a run 
of high blood pressure. CBS vied with 
NBC for Gillette Safety Razor Co.’s 
program featuring Max Baer in a 
weekly series of detective yarns. Gil- 
lette had decided to come back on a 
national network after dropping its 
Gene and Glenn series last year. 

M. H. Aylesworth, NBC’s president, 
apparently ended the bout with CBS 
by bringing into play his directorship 
in Madison Square Garden. That’s 
where Baer fights James J. Braddock 
June 13. His Gillette radio series over 
NBC lasts until July 26. 

To the heavyweight champion and 
his radio manager, Capt. Jean Grom- 
bach, the preliminary bout between the 
broadcasters made little difference. On 
any network the series meant $125,000 
to them. As “Lucky Smith, the pri- 
vate detective with a wallop,” Baer had 
his first half-hour round with the micro- 
phone over WEAF last Monday. The 
easy money didn’t faze him. He’s used 
to it; for his four-minute appearance 
early last month with Al Jolson, Baer 
got $5,000. 

“That’s pretty good, even for a world 
champion,” gloated Captain Grombach. 
Last year he signed up the fighter with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. for a dramatic 
series called “Taxi.” After the Carnera 
fight the sponsor stole a glance at the 
advertising meter, decided “Taxi” was 
running too high, and jumped out. This 
year, Grombach “won’t be caught hold- 
ing the bag.” The Gillette Company 
may not use its option to extend the 
present series thirteen weeks after 
July 26. 

But the Captain has a plan: “We'll 
go back to the days of the Marquess of 
Queensberry when patrons invited 
guests to private fights. I’m dicker- 
ing now with an oil company and an 
automobile concern to promote a 
special bout for the radio only. I 


could deliver Schmeling, Louis, or 
Carnera as Baer’s opponent.” Broad- 
cast privileges would cost the sponsor 
$250,000, and movie rights a like sum. 
Only spectators would be the press and 
friends of the sponsor. 

In any case, Baer faces Braddock in 
June, possibly Max Schmeling in July 
or August, and the winner of next 
month’s fight between Primo Carnera 
and Joe Louis in September. 


SPANISH: NBC Translates It 
‘Proportions;’ Priest, ‘Thighs’ 


William Connery, Massachusetts 
Congressman, dumped the Mexico- 
Catholic spat on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s Washington 
doorstep a fortnight ago. 

In a petition signed by fifteen other 
Congressmen, Mr. Connery—onetime 
actor, then candy maker—demanded 
the FCC close sixteen powerful radio 
stations affiliated with the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s WJZ network. Basis 
for the drastic request was a New 
York Catholic priest’s objection to lines 
of an 850-year-old Spanish love poem. 
The verses, by Al-Motamid, a Moorish 
Prince who died in Spain in 1095, 305 
years before Chaucer, occurred in a 
recitation on the Mexican Government’s 
first “Good-Will Program” six weeks 
ago: 

O—cuantas noches pase alli 

Al lado de una muchacha 

De esbelto y airoso talle, 

De firmes caderas anchas! 

... Pero mi mayor deleite 

Era cuando desnudaba 

La flotante vestidura. 


At these flowing Castilian phrases 
the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., editor 
of America, ‘“A-Catholic-Review-of-the- 
Week,” shuddered. In them he read a 
violation of the sanctity of American 
firesides. They were “a filthy piece of 
unabashed pornography.” 

In rebuttal, NBC sent him their 
translation: 

“How many nights I passed there, 
at the side of a girl of beautiful pro- 
portions, of firm and wide proportions 
. . - But the great pleasure that was 


Max Baer: Between Radio Broadcasts He Proves That He ‘Can Take It With a Smile’ 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Hastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 


SAT. (4th): Kentucky Derby: Thomas 
George, racing expert, describes t} 
running of the Derby. 6:00 E.T.: 5:00 « 
4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. CBS. 
Borah-Johnson Debate: At the (| 
Stadium Senator William Borah ar 
Hugh Johnson debate the NRA. 7:00 


6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. - 
WJZ. 

SUN. (5th): National Music Week: M A 
Jardine, president of the National F ra- 
tion of Music Clubs; Herbert Wither n 
new director of the Metropolitan < 
and other musical figures discuss 


available for radio fan and concert , 
5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 pP.7 
NBC—W4JZ. 

Symphony Concert: The NBC studi 
phony orchestra, Frank Black 4a 
replaces General Motors Concerts 
Summer. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 
4:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Ethel Merman: In the debut of h 





radio program, “Rhythm at 8,”" the 
way torch singer renders the song t 
made her famous—‘I Cot Rhyth 


“Eadie Was a Lady.” 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 
5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON, (6th): Rudyard Kipling: Britai 

perialist poet speaks at a banquet 
Royal Society of St. Ceorge in 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.1 
CBS. 
“The American Adventure:” The ‘ of 
America through the story of a , 
American family”’ in the second ta 
thirteen episodes, with Stanley Hig ‘ 
ing as narrator. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.17 5:00 
M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


TUES. (7th): British Jubilee: From London's 
celebration of King George's Silver ib 
lee comes a radio drama, “The Int ous 
Trial of William Penn."’ 2:00 E.' 
C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—WJZ 
“More For Your Money:” In this f fa 
Consumers Committee series, Salm 
inson, Chicago lawyer who sired t}! 
logg-Briand Peace Pact, gives ‘‘Millions 
for Mars: The Lowdown on the High Cost 
of Living.” 9:45 E.T.; 8:45 C.T.; 7:45 M.T.; 
6:45 P.T. CBS. 


WED. (8th) Town Hall Tonight: Fred Allen 
continues his broad farce on life a: ‘ 
ners in America while gently raggi his 
amateurs. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 \.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


THURS. (9th): Lincoln Ellsworth: TT! 
plorer reveals his “Future Plans f 1X- 
ploration.”’ 5:15 E.T.; 4:15 C.T.; 3:15 M.T 
2:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

King George: The British king add ses 
Parliament in Westminster Hall. 5:50 §E.T. 
4:50 C.T.; 3:50 M.T.; 2:50 P.T. CBS 


FRI. (10th): Admiral Richard Byrd: The Na- 
tional Geographic Society welcom« ! 
the Antarctic explorer with brief add 
and music by the United States Nav nd 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T 
CBS—NBC. 
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mine was when I discovered her beauty, 
like a rose about to bloom.” 

Alongside NBC’s “proportions,” Fa- 
ther Parsons indignantly scrawled: 
“This is thighs!” Then the priest 
penned his own translation: 

« |. beside a girl of well-shaped 
and graceful body, of firm and wide 
thighs. ... But my greatest delight 
was when she stood naked of her flow- 
ing garments.” 

The FCC pondered. Last week it 
tardily acknowledged Mr. Connery’s 
petition to censure NBC. The commis- 
sioners appeared to favor the com- 
pany’s version. 

Orson Kilborn, advertising manager 
in charge of Mexico’s radio series, 
scoffed at the priest’s charges: ‘““We’ve 
received 6,000 letters on this program. 
Only 55 of them pan it. Not one men- 
tions the poem.” 

Eduardo Villasenor, Mexican Consul 
General in New York, chose to speak 
in parables. In his downtown office he 
opened a box of Mexican cigars and 
frowned at the cherubs that swarmed 
over the box’s inside cover. 

“T wonder,” he mused, “should we 
cover their thighs?” 


MERMAN: Her Radio Debut 
Calls for a Hair-Raising Note 


They stand around and call her “a 
wonder ... devastating ... grand.” 
She wisecracks back: ‘“‘Good old Mer- 
man, the fireman’s child!” 

That’s the chatter this week in New 
York's Columbia Broadcasting System 
studios, where Ethel Merman, an ac- 
countant’s daughter, rehearses for her 
first radio series. 

Sunday night the torch singer, cur- 
rently starred in “Anything Goes,” 
takes to the air for Lysol, Inc. Al- 
though the microphone does a lot of 
work in amplifying the human voice, 
Miss Merman figures it will be harder 
performing for Lysol than for Vinton 
Freedly. 

The Broadway show, she says, doesn’t 
require her to “shout about endearing 
sentiments in a volume of voice cal- 
culated to shake the luster off the crys- 
tal chandelier in the lobby.” 

Radio does. In her “Rhythm at 
Eight” radio debut she will have to 
shout “I Got Rythm,” one of the num- 
bers that established her musical 
comedy fame. She will “carry that one 
note sixteen bars, every second of it fit 
to lift the hair right off your head.” 

Her voice manifested hair-raising 
qualities when she was still Ethel Zim- 
mermann, a chubby little Astoria, Long 
Island, public school pupil. Then she 
“could always be understood in any 
part of the room.” Family friends said 
her voice was “promising.” But she 
didn’t trust promises. She put in four 
years at Bryant High School to master 
typing and shorthand, “the smartest 
thing I ever did.” 

Six years ago, Ethel landed a $35-a- 
week job as secretary of the million- 
aire sportsman, Caleb Bragg. “Mr.. 


Bragg would-be away for weéks. I. 


didn’t have to ‘pound the keys much,” 


ERIE RS 
Ethel Merman Shouts ‘I Got Rhythm’ 
for Sunday’s New Lysol Hour 


and at nights she sang in Little Rus- 
sia, a New York night club. 

Then came her “break’’—Lou Irwin, 
her present manager. First he got her 
a $200-a-week contract with Warner 
Brothers. But the movie company 
couldn’t fit her in as a singer. When 
the six-month contract expired she sang 
for a season in Florida night clubs, 
then came to Broadway in a part in 
“Girl Crazy.” 

She sang “Boy, What Love Done to 
Me!” and her worries were over. Life 
suddenly became “clothes and inter- 
views and posing for advertisements 
and radio offers and benefit perform- 
ances and night club opportunities and 
marvelous things.” 

But Ethel Merman, at 24, is a phi- 
losopher. “Fun,” she says, “comes in 
bunches, like bananas.” 


CONSUMERS: Listeners Get 
Doses of Debunking Capsules 


Radio listeners have developed a hab- 


it of regimentation. 


The Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee—representing 10,000,000 organ- 
ized . housewives and  mothers—last 
month attacked radio programs. Broad- 
casters. listened docilely and promised 
to mend their ways. 


Last week listeners attacked on an- 
other flank, the advertisers behind the 
programs. The Consumers Committee 
of the National Council on Radio in 
Education launched a series of nine 
weekly broadsides on “More for Your 
Money.” To help the committee “re- 
move the blindfold from Public Dunce 
No. 1,” the consumer, Columbia Broad- 
casting System donated nine quarter- 
hour periods worth $25,000—every 
Tuesday night at 9:45 E.S.T. 

To radio old-timers, the committee’s 
opening broadcast, “Capsules for Con- 
sumers,” appeared likely to turn into 
“Bombshells for Broadcasters.” Dr. 
William T. Foster, director of the Pol- 
lak Foundation for Economic Research 
warned the capsules would be “nau- 
seous” but would “cure consumer ills’ 
or create demand for a new Pure Food 
and Drugs Act. Thomas C. Blaisdell 
Jr., a director of President Roosevelt’s 
National Emergency Council, warned 
against “panaceas” and “quacks.” 

Other speakers promised to admin- 
ister bitter doses: James M. Curley, 
Governor of Massachusetts, on “Easy 
Payments;” Marriner C. Eccles, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board on 
“Sound Money;” and Emily Newell 
Blair, chairman of the Consumers Com- 
mittee, on “The Consumer’s Stake in 
the new NRA.” 








SIDESHOW 





UNSEATED: After a thunder storm 
growled away from Palestine, Texas, 
Bo Shepard put on another pair of 
pants, assured that lightning never 
strikes the same place twice. The 
Negro farmer was sitting in his cabin 
when a bolt of lightning shot through a 
chink. It tore out the seat of his 
trousers. 


DELICATESSEN: Rivello Bologna, in a 
Bronx, N. Y., court, asked to have his 
last name changed to Emenzi, which 
has nothing to do with food. He is sick 
of being called Mr. Salami and Mr. 
Liverwurst. 


Hich Worps: Householders com- 
plained to the Detroit Circuit Court 
that the Huron Forge & Machinery 
Co’s plant makes too much noise. . The 
defense hired E. J. Abbott, University 
of Michigan physicist, to set up a sound 
measuring device in the neighborhood. 
Women talking in their homes, Dr. Ab- 
bott testified, caused his sound meter 
to register vibration 40 times greater 
than the industrial plant’s din. 

BoLo: In Manila, Pablo Olbino, 47- 
year-old farmer, smiled in his sleep 
and picked up his bolo. He dreamed he 
whipped the razor-edged knife across 
the throat of his worst enemy. He 
awoke with his own throat slashed. 


Kitt-Joy: Lakewood, Ohio, made 
great plans to celebrate its 50th birth- 
day. The Chamber of Commerce 
whooped up a festive spirit for the Gold- 
en Jubilee. Then officials canceled cele- 
bration: Some busybody discovered the 
Cleveland suburb is only 46 years old. 
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STAGE: Potter and Haight Do 
It Again With ‘Kind Lady’ 


Eight years ago Henry Potter and 
George Haight came to New York to 
show Broadway a thing or two. They 
came straight from the late Dr. George 
Pierce Baker’s renowned dramatics 
Workshop at Yale. 

But producers shrugged shoulders 
and slammed doors on the 22-year- 
olds. What have you done? We’ve 
studied at Baker’s Workshop. Fine. 
Come back when you’ve done some- 
thing on Broadway. 

Last week Potter and Haight’s 
fourth successful Broadway produc- 
tion, “Kind Lady,” opened to the tune 
of critics’ hosannas. Many veteran 
producers sighed: they had passed up 
two men who knew their business. 
Once they even turned down Potter’s 
offer to direct without salary. Now 
audiences applauded his direction. 
Even that die-hard, William A. Brady 
—whose wife, Grace George, plays the 
title role—admitted he had made a 
mistake. 

“Kind Lady,” a thrill-provoking hor- 
ror play, adapted by Edward Chodo- 
nov from a Hugh Walpole story, con- 
cerns a wealthy spinster (Miss George) 
whose generosity leads her into the 
hands of crooks. They lock her in her 
home, terrorize her, sell her paintings, 
and tell her friends she has disap- 
peared. Eerie scenes caused a tense 
audience to gasp. Skillful acting, 
steady underplaying, and a_ well- 
timed climax carry off the implausible 
plot. Critics thought it “good theatre.” 


WINDFALL: Potter and Haight formed 
a team back in their Yale days. Potter 
wrote plays, Haight acted. Potter hasn’t 
written since he left school but has 
acted. The reverse holds true for 
Haight. He collaborated on ‘Good-bye 
Again,” a 1933 hit. This Fall Herman 
Shumlin plans to produce Haight’s 
“Sweet Mystery of Life.” 

At college, Potter, son of wealthy 
New Yorkers and grandson of the late 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, had no finan- 
cial worries. Not so with Haight; he 
had to pay his own way. To get away 
from the orthodox ill-paid tutoring and 
waiting on table he submitted a four- 
page list of his accomplishments to the 
college employment exchange. Some of 
them: scrambling eggs, sleight of hand, 
cafeteria publicity, radio announcing, 
professional toastmaster, parking cars. 

He did everything except cook eggs. 
His first job, parking cars at a county 
fair, netted him $4 in salary. But the 
first free-parking customer handed him 
a quarter. He collected similar amounts 
from 1,219 other fair-goers. Total, 
$284—a windfall. 

In the Summer of 1927 Potter and 
Haight tackled Broadway. After the 
rebuff—no job until they had profes- 
sional experience—they got busy on 
their own: They took advantage of 
Potter’s social connections in South- 
ampton to open the University Players 


Henry Potter (Left) and George Haight Rest on Their Labors. Three 
Times They Threw Broadway for Losses and Then Scored on ‘Kind Lady’ 


there. As a cooperative venture, mem- 
bers of the company received food, 
lodging, and $5 a week. As a business 
starter, Haight sold $1,700 worth of 
advertising to local merchants. Pot- 
ter’s friends bought season tickets in 
advance. The end of the season found 
everyone richer by $17. 

Since then the University Players 
have become the Hampton Players, 
and Potter and Haight reputed as de- 
pendable try-out producers. They put 
on only new plays. One out of four 
gets to Broadway. 


No Sewine: After the first Summer 
season Potter and Haight returned to 
Yale for another year. But neither re- 
ceived a graduation certificate. ‘We 
wouldn’t sew,” they explained. Cos- 
tume design, a required course, left 
them uninterested. 

Then they knocked on Broadway 

















SCREEN 

THUNDER IN THE EAST (United Artists): 
A Japanese war lord (Charles Boyer) uses 
his beautiful wife (Merle Oberon) to gain 
military information from an English of- 
ficer (John Loder). Tragedy ends the tri- 
angular situation. Released in England as 
“The Battle,’’ the film includes some fine 
war sequences, signally the newsreel shot 
of hundreds of sailors groveling on a tor- 
pedoed battleship’s hull. 

MISTER DYNAMITE (Universal): A detective 
yarn by Dashiell Hammett, author of ‘“‘The 
Thin Man,” and cut from almost the same 
cloth, Edmund Lowe plays a flippant de- 
tective less admirably than William Pow- 
ell but manages to solve three murders to 
the accompaniment of his own wisecracks. 


Jean Dixon plays a hard-boiled secretary. ’* 


STRANGERS ALL (RKO): As the mother of 
a daughter and three sons—a Communist, 
an actor, and a hard-working clothing- 
store owner—May Robson guides them 
through their troubles. The 70-year-old 
star’s performance offsets a stupid plot 
and mediocre acting. 


doors again. They wedged them slight- 
ly open. Haight went with Herman 
Shumlin in various capacities from 
publicity writer to company manager. 
Potter assisted the stage manager of 
the Theatre Guild and did small parts. 
In 1930 he directed his first play, the 
late William Bolitho’s “Overture,” for 
Bela Blau. 

The partnership, never committed 
to paper, works smoothly. Theoretical- 
ly, Potter tends to casting and direct- 
ing; Haight, to scripts and authors. 
Both meddle in each other’s business— 
without friction. 


Kinp Lapies: Both are married and 
their wives help in their enterprises. 
Mrs. Potter runs the establishment 
occupied by the Summer Company at 
Southampton. Mrs. Haight, Justine 
Chase on the stage, currently appears 
in “Kind Lady.” 

Potter and Haight are opposites in 
looks and character. Potter likes 
clothes; he is meticulously neat in ev- 
erything, from the way he combs his 
hair to his elaborate system of direct- 
ing. He is more sociable and talkative 
than his partner. His outside interests 
lie chiefly in photography and aviation. 
He considers snapping pictures good 
practice: some day he hopes to direct 
movies. 


Macic: Haight generally looks as 
though his dark hair had never felt a 
comb. He has no interest in clothes and 
hates to buy them. He still thinks he 
could be a great magician. His spe- 
cialty: making a bowl of water dis- 
appear. (He won’t tell how it’s done). 

“I cover the bowl with a handker- 
chief. Then I wave my hands. The 
bowl and water evaporate and I leave 
the room walking in an odd fashion.” 
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SHAKESPEARE: Lunts, Midgets, and 
Stooge in 1935 Model of ‘The Shrew’ 


If Shakespeare had been in Pitts- 
purgh one night last week, the 371st 
anniversary of his birth, he would have 
had a rousing good time. 

The Theatre Guild, the Lunts, a 
troupe of tumblers, a mess of midgets, 
and even a stooge combined to pre- 
sent a farcical, burlesqued version of 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” 

Working on the idea that “The 
Shrew” was intended as high comedy 
the Lunts, as Petruchio and Katharina, 
discarded the traditional heavy Shake- 
spearean trappings. They changed not 
a whit of the bard’s original text. But 
they did manage, with the aid of 
Director Harry Wagstaff Gribble, to 
dispense with a good many Shake- 
spearean traditions. 

The Lunts used Sly (Richard Whorf) 
as their stooge. They placed him in 
an upper left-hand box of the Nixon 
Theatre and proceeded to amuse him 
and an audience that packed the large 
old theatre. Sly, the sot, from time to 
time peered out of his gaudily red- 
curtained Elizabethan bed to exchange 
quips with the actors on the stage. 
When he chose he retired, drawing the 
curtains, to eat, sleep, or drink in the 
privacy of his box. 

Alfred Lunt played Petruchio bom- 
bastically. Cracking his long snake 
whip in the manner of Simon Legree, 
he transformed his wife’s Katharina 
from a shrewish wench to a docile 
bride. Their wedding with four bandy- 
legged male midgets as attendants 
and their triumphal ride astride a 
horse—two actors encased in dappled 
cloth—made Shakespeare a 1935 lark. 

During May the production will tour 
the Middle West. After disbanding for 
the Summer, the actors will return to 
New York next Fall. This marks the 
return of the Lunts to the Guild ban- 
ner after four years’ absence. 


SCREEN: Federal G-Men Publicly 
Indifferent to Film ‘G-Men’ 


“The picture teaches a good moral 
but we are of the opinion the ma- 
chine-gunnings and murders would 
prove too exciting for children.” 


Chicago censors gave First National 
this excuse in banning “G-Men,” the 
first picturization of the Department of 
Justice men’s war on gangdom. 


James Cagney, First National’s 
“Public Enemy” in 1931, plays a heroic 
Federal agent to the tune of crackling 
machine guns, screaming sirens, and 
hair-raising auto chases. Convincingly 
it transcribes to the screen the Kansas 
City railroad station massacre, the cap- 
ture of Dillinger and Baby Face Nel- 
Son, and other exciting episodes. 


Aside from the melodrama, the pic- 
ture does not neglect the rigid train- 
ing G (Government) Men undergo. 
Tracing the career of Brick Davis 
(Cagney) from the day he joins the 
Service until his astounding one-man 
capture of a public enemy, “G-Men” 


moves smoothly and rapidly through 
a well-timed plot. 

Before selecting Gregory Rogers’s 
story of the government’s war on 
crime, First National representatives 
went to Attorney General Cummings. 
They wanted to produce a film of 
departmental activities with official en- 
dorsement. The department refused but 
offered to furnish a technical adviser so 
that “a true portrayal of activities of 
Department of Justice agents might be 
assured.” First National declined the 
offer. 

Instead, they hired small, mustached 
Thomas F. Cullen. Until a year ago, 
he headed the New York office of the 
department as special agent. 

In the press, Department of Justice 
authorities view the picture as a com- 
mercial venture without official inter- 
est. Privately they resent the studio’s 
attempt to pass the picture off as the 
official routine of department agents. 
Federal operatives declined the studio’s 
invitation to preview the film this 
week in Washington. 


FRANKENSTEIN: Movie Magic Revives 
The Monster and Provides a Bride 


Even though Frankenstein’s monster 
once more comes to a bad end in ‘The 
Bride of Frankenstein,” it may do so 
again, and again, and again—like a 
nine-lived cat. 

Three years ago Universal produced 
the harbinger of horror pictures, 
“Frankenstein.” The man-made mon- 
ster (Boris Karloff) then apparently 
ended his frightful career by burning 
to death. 


Now audiences discover the flames 
left him unscathed: the square-headed 
freak fell into a well and lived. 

The authors, John L. Balderston and 
William Hurlbut, took pity on the 
fabulous monster. No longer a mur- 
derer and plunderer, he reappears as a 
lonely wanderer. A blind musician 
(O. P. Heggie) who befriends him 
teaches him to speak. His monosylla- 
bic efforts sound singularly un-monster- 
like. 

Scared mobs recapture the fugitive. 
His creator, Baron Frankenstein (Colin 
Clive), manufactures him a wife to 
save his own fiancee from the clutches 
of Dr. Pretorius. The baron’s one- 
time professor had kidnaped her to 
make sure Frankenstein would take 
measures “to prolong the monstrous 
race.” Pretorius, alone, could produce 
only miniature humans. Trick photog- 
raphy showed 6-inch-high figures danc- 
ing around inside glass bottles. The 
professor needed Frankenstein’s help 
to make them normal size. 

Murder and weird graveyard doings 
follow. Laboratory thunder and light- 
ning flash, crackle, rumble and the 
bride of Frankenstein (Elsa Lanches- 
ter) comes to life. 

But one look at her mate sets her 
screaming. He himself realizes love 
can never gladden his days—and he 
pulls a laboratory lever. The picture 
ends with a shot of the monster, his 
bride and Dr. Pretorius being blown to 
bits. 

But who can tell? Perhaps they fell 
in a well this time, too, And next 
year Universal may present the public 
with “The Child of Frankenstein.” 


‘The Bride of Frankenstein’ Brings Universal’s Monster Back to Life 
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SILVER: Speculators Ride Bandwagon as Metal 
Skyrockets; Mexico and China Find Pace Too Fast 


Silver continued on a rampage last 
week. World prices for the metal at 
midweek spurted fractions above the 
Treasury’s price for American-mined 
silver. President Roosevelt promptly 
boosted the domestic price from 71.11 
cents an ounce to 77.57 cents. Two 
weeks previously he had jumped it from 
the 64.64 cent level set Dec. 21, 1933. 

The President again attributed the 
action to “the interests of the United 
States.” Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau pointed to the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 which instructed the 
Treasury to buy silver until it reached 
a 1 to 3 proportion to gold in our mone- 
tary stocks or until the price rose to 
$1.29 an ounce. 

“We are carrying ut the mandate 
to the best of our ability,” Mr. Morgen- 
thau said, indicating further action. He 
recalled Congress set no time limit for 
reaching the required levels. 

Speculators promptly took another 
ride on the silver bandwagon. Mining 
stocks soared on American and Cana- 
dian exchanges. World prices rose above 
the government’s new domestic price. 
In Montreal and New York silver 
reached 81 cents, highest since 1922. In 
London thousands of persons stormed 
the offices of precious metals dealers to 
turn silver heirlooms into cash. 

Senator Patrick A. McCarran of sil- 
ver-producing Nevada predicted the 
Treasury would match the new world 
price “within 24 hours.’”’ He added: “I 
shall propose to the Secretary that the 
domestic price be pegged at $1.29 to 
end speculation.” 

But protests flowed in from China 
and Mexico. Mr. Morgenthau told news- 
paper men that nothing more would be 
done for silver last week. Then specu- 
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ACME 


lators cashed in on profits and prices 
dropped. 

Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Min- 
ister to Washington, laid his country’s 
plight before Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. To reporters he said: 

“China is now approaching an inter- 
nal economic crisis similar to that 
through which the United States passed 
in 1933.” 

Extreme deflation, he explained, grips 
the great silver money republic. The 
United States Government and world- 
market speculators have pushed up the 
value of Chinese currency by buying 
the metal. Banks have closed and in- 
dustrial plants, which boomed with 
cheap silver, have had to shut down. 
Complete economic collapse now threat- 
ens. 

Skyrocketing silver also brought 
trouble to Mexico. The price rise car- 
ried the value of the peso—Mexico’s 
chief silver coin—to the point where it 
would be profitable to melt the coins 
and sell them as bullion. The peso’s 
rise in terms of dollars disrupted the 
flow of trade across the Rio Grande. 

President Lazaro Cardenas acted 
quickly. His decree prohibited the ex- 
port or melting of silver money; called 
in or “nationalized”’ the coin, allowing 
one month for surrender, and closed all 
Mexican banks 24 hours to allow for 
adjustment. Notes will replace the 
coins. 

While currency-printing presses 
whirred, Roberto Lopez, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Mexican Treasury, took a 
plane for Washington. He and Mexi- 


INTERNATIONAL 


can Ambassador Castillo Najera helq 
“mutually satisfactory” conferences 
with Secretary Morgenthau. 

In a statement Monday, Lopez pointed 
out that Mexico’s silver troubles haq 
compensating benefits: “As a silver 
producing and using nation Mexico can- 
not but look favorably upon the reval- 
orization of the metal. For this reason 
she will always be ready to cooperate 
toward the attainment of that end.” 


FROGS’ LEGS: Amphibians Leap 


In as_ Bivalves Go Out 

Most people think only the French 
eat frogs’ legs. Gourmets in this 
country know better. Since 1897 they 
have feasted on the delicacy. In that 
year frogs’ legs first appeared on the 
menu of a restaurant in Saratoga, N. Y. 

Ben Riley, original sponsor of the 
strange dish, now owns New York’s 
Arrowhead Inn, which serves 40 
pounds of frogs’ legs daily. At first, 
racing and theatrical folk at Saratoga 
nibbled cautiously. Then they asked 
for a second portion. Nat Goodwin, 
the actor, and Diamond Jim Brady 
helped spread the new delicacy’s fame 
among American epicures. 

Today frog-raising is big business. 
Wholesalers estimate they sell an- 
nually six or seven million dollars’ 
worth. Lovers of the tender, chicken- 
flavored meat devour every year some 
100,000,000 pairs of legs. 


Hips: Restaurant owners throughout 
the country this week scratched oysters 
off their menus. Connoisseurs licked 
their lips. When the bivalves go out of 
season peak demand arises for frogs’ 
legs. 

New York’s season opens May 1 with 
the pomp of an official event. From 
Sept. 30 to May 1, restaurants may 
only serve frogs caught outside the 
State, under penalty of a $10 fine for 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HAS SAVED A LOT OF MONEY FOR US” 


IMPLIFIED office lithography ... 

the sensational new process which 
makes it possible for you to produce 
your own lithographed material . . . in 
colors if desired . . . right in your own 
offices! Multilith . . . the result of years 
of research and development . . . enables 
you to turn out lithographic printing of 
finest quality . . . with layman operators 
... at low costs never before possible. 

It is the simplest process of its kind 
ever devised . . . even persons with no 
previous experience can learn to operate 
it with surprising ease and speed. 

Multilith opens an entirely new field 
of possibilities in the production—within 
your own business—of highly attractive 
letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, 
booklets, business forms, advertising and 


Multilith is a Multigraph product . .. and is 

based on 30 years’ experience in designing and 

building office duplicating and printing equip- 

ment. There are more than 50 models in the 

Multigraph line, including office printing, litho- 

eraphing, typesetting and folding machines. 
Prices as low as $145.00. 


sales promotion literature of all kinds. 
With Multilith you can not only add to 
the appearance of your printed matter, 
but can make a big savings in produc- 
tion costs. A few of the other advan- 
tages of this remarkable new process are 
shown at the right. As you read them 
over, consider how your own business 
can profit by using the Multilith method. 
The Multigraph representative in your 
vicinity will gladly show you samples of 
Multilith work and give you full in- 
formation without obligation. Consult 
your phone book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
(Multigraph Division) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Multigraph 


TRADE MARK 


‘Multiple Typewriting and Office Printing 4 


A FEW OF MULTILITH’S 
MANY ADVANTAGES: 


1. 


. Multilith plates can be tae 


Fast, easy, economical a 
duction of offset (lithographed) 
printing. 


. Reduction of typesetting costs 


due to ability to use type- 
written, written or drawn copy 
applied directly on plate. 


. Much lower cost of Multilith 


plates containing photo- 
graphic or line illustrations, or 
hand-set type. 


. Ability to draw maps, charts, 


or complicated ruled forms 
directly on plate. 


. Multilith impressions can 


easily be produced on papers 


of varied and unusual finishes. 


. Reproduction of existing 


printing can be done at low 
cost. 


pa in minutes instead of 
ours, and occupy little stor- 
age space. 


. Plates can be repeatedly used, 


and are easily preserved and 
stored. 
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THE MODE 


An Advertisement about Gump's 


MEZTEC: America moves out- 
doors; this time in comfort. 


In increasing volume Americans mi- 
grate each spring to country clubs, 
country homes, gardens, porches, and in 
the West, patios. Each year more people 
entertain at luncheons, teas, bridge and 
even suppers, providing refreshing re- 
laxation amidst green lawns and color- 
ful flowers. This year outdoor living will 
be accomplished in comfort. 





Outdoor life is dependent only on ap- | 
propriate equipment and temperature. | 
So that durability and comfort might 
be combined without benefit of shelter, | 
Gump’s in San Francisco studied the de- | 
signs and methods of construction util- 
ized by the Indians of Southwestern 
America. 


“Superbly comfortable, practically 

aunthepreat” 

The Mexican Indian leads a simple 
life. He has few wants. If he needs a 
blanket he weaves it. If he needs cook- 
ing utensils he fashions them from the 
clay beneath his feet. 


Gump’s Meztec furniture, its roots of 
origin deeply imbedded in this Indian 
culture, has been designed to meet the 
requirements of present day usage. The 
superbly comfortable, practical chair 
illustrated, of light-weight wrought 
iron tubing in white with natural raw- 
hide. lacings, costs $17.50. The coffee 
table has a natural rawhide drumhead 
tray on a collapsible white wrought iron 
stand, costs $19.00. 


A check mailed to Gump’s, 250 Post 
Street, San Francisco, will bring about 
immediate prepaid shipment of either or 
both of these pieces. 


Photographs and prices of other 
pieces will be mailed on request, no ob- 
ligation, of course. 
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every pair of home-grown legs put on 
the table. Albany legislators passed 
the law before the war to prevent the 
amphibians’ extermination. 

In the East diners are fussy. Like 
French gourmets, they eat only the 
hind legs, which contain most of the 
meat. Chicagoans and Westerners 
prefer their frogs served whole—ex- 
cept for the head, feet, skin and en- 
trails. 

Chefs disagree on the best cooking 
methods. Some roll the tiny-boned 
hips in cracker crumbs and fry them 
in butter. Others cream them or 
serve with a mushroom sauce. As 
with snails, garlic in varying degrees 
usually announces the approach of 
frogs’ legs. 

In big cities and vacation resorts the 
demand runs brisk in Summer. Prices 
per portion (1% to 20 pairs of legs, 
depending on their size) range from 
85 cents at oyster bars to $2.50 in ex- 
pensive hotels. Famous addicts in- 
clude Franklin D. Roosevelt, Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr., S. S. Van Dine, and 
Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


SPEARS: For years no one thought of 
raising frogs on a farm. Even today 
men and boys earn $3 to $6 a night 
frogging—catching them wild in 
swamps. The hunters go out in boats 
with flashlights. The frogs, blinded, 
fail to see the net lowered in front of 
them. Unsuspectingly, they leap—al- 
most into the frying pan. Sometimes 
the hunters hurl sharp spears or stun 
their quarry with sticks. 

But frog-farming gets surer results. 
In Maryland, Louisiana, Wisconsin, and 
California ambitious growers ship 
millions of frogs to market. Biggest 
frog ranch in the world covers 62,000 
acres in Florida’s Everglades. Few of 
the farms make money, though. “Suc- 
cess in artificial propagation on a com- 
mercial scale still awaits realizations,” 


laments the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. One reason: it takes frogs 
four and five years to reach maturity. 

On the farm tiny tadpoles grow to 
froghood in shallow pools edged with 
shrubbery and dotted with water 
plants. They thrive on a diet of 
chopped worms, scraps of meat, snails 
and minnows. Fences and wire mesh 
keep out natural enemies: water rats 
gulls, turtles, and house cats. Under 
these ideal conditions cultivated pbull- 
frogs grow much fatter than their wij 
cousins. They average three pou 
apiece, with an over-all length of ; 
most two feet. 

From farm to market frogs trav: 
burlap sacks or tin containers buri 
ice. The tender meat, highly perish- 
able, must be rushed by railway ex- 
press. In big cities, fish wholesalers 
handle most of the business. Th 
to restaurants, hotels, and retailers for 
50 cents to $1.00 a pound. (One pound 
equals 7 to 20 pairs of legs). House- 
wives pay $1.00 to $2.00 a pound at 
their local fish market. 


Y sell 


* 
WHEAT: Grain Firm’s Difficulty 


Gives Brokers Day on Links 


At the Chicago Board of Trade’s 
grain pits last week brokers milled ex- 
citedly. Then a voice spoke into the 
gallery microphone, quelled the babel 
and announced the opening of the 
world’s greatest cash and futures grain- 
trading market would be delayed. 

Brokers rushed about, nervously fin- 
gering orders ready for execution. In 
one corner of the exchange a banked 
battery of telegraph keys clattered 
with early orders from all parts of the 
world. At noon came word that the 
pits would remain closed for the day, 
Wednesday. Brokers whooped and de- 
parted for golf courses. 


Chicago Board of Trade’s Grain Pits: Brokers Whooped Joyfully 
at Noon When Word Came That the Exhange Would Close for the Day 














Grain futures markets simultaneous- 
ly closed down in St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. Cash grain exchanges in 
Omaha, Toledo, and Indianapolis fol- 
lowed. Winnipeg, Duluth, and Minneap- 


olis markets, however, remained open. 


Ewercency: Financial difficulties of 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., caused the 
general shut-down. This concern, a big 
international commission house and one 
of the world’s largest grain elevator op- 
erators, holds membership in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. It buys and sells 
cash grain and acts as broker for cus- 
tomers trading in grain. 

The afternoon before the closing, 
Rosenbaum unexpectedly filed a vol- 
untary petition to reorganize under 
Section 77-B of the amended Federal 
Bankruptcy Act. The petition declared 
the firm solvent but unable to meet ma- 
turing debts. It set forth assets in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000, with liabilities of 
$3,970,000, including $2,300,000 of se- 
cured and $600,000 unsecured bank 
loans. 

Board of Trade rules provide auto- 
matic suspension of firms insolvent or 
unable to meet commitments. But 
Rosenbaum asked an injunction. Sus- 
pension, it pleaded, might demoralize 
the market and “adversely affect the 
owners of grain, farmers, producers, 
shippers, and consumers throughout 
the world.” 

Federal . Judge William H. Holly 
granted the injunction, which restrained 
the Board of Trade from suspending 
Rosenbaum’s trading privileges. 

Board and company counsel then met 
in the white-haired jurist’s chambers. 
The injunction stood, but Judge Holly 
decided the firm must stop trading on 
the Board until reorganized; its open 
market accounts must be liquidated at 
once. 

After a day’s lapse grain trading re- 
sumed. The Board accomplished the 
required liquidation briefly, in orderly 
fashion. 

Robert P. Boylan, the Board’s presi- 
dent and a stickler for rules, .com- 
mented: “The banking interests and 
the grain trade have cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the Chicago Board of 
Trade in working out the problem. An 
emergency situation like this illustrates 
what we have always advocated—that 
the exchanges themselves are best able 
to act in protection of the public in- 
terest.” 


ELevators: The Rosenbaum grain 
firm, although an outgrowth of a busi- 
ness dating back to Civil War days, 
incorporated in. 1923. Present troubles 
spring from the large grain elevators 
the company owns or operates, rather 
than from market commitments. 

Short wheat crops result in a lack of 
Wheat to be stored and processed. Grain 
elevators suffer. Rosenbaum’s have a 
capacity of 17,000,000 bushels, chiefly 
concentrated in the Chicago area. Grain 
remains stored from a week to a year, 
depending on active demand. During 
much of its existence the firm handled 
between 20,000,000 and 40,000,000. bush- 
els of cash grain annually. Last year 
this fell to some 15,000,000 bushels. 

Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, the firm’s 
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SHAVES ano 


THAT’S SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 


Yes, 18,262 sessions with your 
razor in front of your mirror—if 
you shave daily from the age of 
twenty to seventy and include the 
*‘29ths” of February. Something 
to think about! You want acream 
that’s economical—and one that 
guarantees shaving comfort. Wil- 
liams is economical because a little 
goes so far. 


It whips up quickly into a luxuri- 
ous lather that stays moist. . . sub- 
dues the beard quickly ... leaves 
your skin in prime condition. 
Even the cap on the tube itself 
will please you. It’s attached so 
you can’t mislay it. 


And after every shave—whether with 
Williams Luxury Shaving Cream; 
Glider,the Williams Brushless Shave; 
or anything else—a dash of Aqua 
Velva, the scientific after-shaving 
preparation. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


You can’t 
lose this 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A. 
LaSalle. MONTREAL, Canada 








president, has been a Board of Trade 
member since 1896. To learn the rudi- 
ments of the business, he worked in 
grain elevators. Today, at 60, he is 
thick-set, swarthy, full of mervous 
energy. In conference with associates 
he paces up and down and gesticulates 


freely. 


PENNSY: M. W. Clement Takes 


Throttle for Upward Trend 


“Mr. Clement is a very domestic man 
and leads a very domestic existence,” 
his wife told reporters last week. 


“He is unquestionably the ablest rail- 
road executive in the country,” declared 
Gen. W. W. Atterbury, his former boss. 


“I am just a country boy,” Martin 
Withington Clement has described him- 
self. 

Last week the bald, 6-foot-2 descend- 
ant of three generations of army of- 
ficers got promoted to a $60,000-a-year 
job. General Atterbury resigned the 
presidency of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. As vice president, Clement 
stepped into the General’s shoes. 


ATraBoy: Last Summer Pennsyl- 
vania’s tall, gray-mustached president 
underwent an abdominal operation. 
Since then he has been too weak to go 
to work. Had he not resigned last week, 
he would have stepped out automatical- 
ly Jan. 31, 1936, on his 70th birthday— 
in accordance with company retirement 
rules. 

General Atterbury won his chief 
fame during the war, when General 
Pershing cabled Secretary of War Bak- 
er to send to France “the ablest rail- 
road man in the United States.” In 
Europe the Pennsylvania executive 
supervised the movement of troops as 
A.E.F. director-general of transporta- 
tion. Half a dozen nations awarded him 
medals. But American Negro dough- 
boys who had trouble pronouncing his 
name gave him his most lasting me- 
mento—the nickname, Attaboy. 


Divipenpbs: From an air-conditioned 
wailnut-paneled office on the nineteenth 
floor of Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania 
Railroad Building, the new president 
will rule a vast rail empire. Its 11,000 
miles of lines stretch from New York 
and Washington to Chicago and St. 
Louis. Pennsy is one of the few rail- 
roads in the country that earned a 
profit and paid dividends in every year 
of the depression. 


Bad times failed to scare the com- 
pany’s executives. While other roads 
retrenched, they spent $200,000,000 on 
improvements. This year Pennsylvania 
inaugurated the first all-electric service 
between New York and Washington. 


COLLARBONE: M. W. Clement was 
born 53 years ago in Sunbury, Pa. He 
was graduated from high school at 15 
and went to Trinity College in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

He played end on the football team. 
In their first game each year the Trin- 
ity men tackled Yale’s team, the brawn- 
iest football players in New England. 


Martin Clement: His Boss Called Him 
the Country’s Ablest Railroad Man 


Each season the plucky youngsters re- 
turned from New Haven partly crippled. 
Clement’s football career ended at the 
beginning of his senior year. A scrim- 
mage in the Yale game left him lying 
on the field with a broken collarbone. 
In 1901 he started with the Pennsyl- 
vania as surveyor’s assistant at $45 a 
month. A quarter of a century later he 
had risen to vice president in charge of 
operations. “Many of the improvements 

. in service and operations... ef- 
fected in the last ten years have been 
due ...to Mr. Clement’s advanced 
thinking.” General Atterbury said so 
last week. 

The new president cheered interview- 
ers: “The tendency is upward, from the 
standpoint of both passenger and 
freight traffic, as far as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is concerned.” 

Clement likes sea food, Wild West 
stories, and movies starring Will Rog- 
ers. Last Fall he went shooting wild 
turkeys in Northern Pennsylvania. 
State game laws allow only one bird t 
a hunter each season. To his disap 
pointment, Clement had his trip «ut 
short. He brought down a turkey in the 
first fifteen minutes. 


* 
STEEL: 
Have Many Things in Common 


Unrelated  Crawfords 


® Edwin Robert Crawford and George 
Gordon Crawford are not related. One 
is a Pennsylvanian, the other a Geor- 
gian. But they have several things in 
common. Both are 65 years old, stocky, 
and partly bald. Both, as presidents 
of prominent steel companies, have 
been high-paid depression executives. 


® The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission revealed their respective sala- 
ries with the filing last week of regis- 
tration statements by their companies. 


CRAwForD Tin: In 1934 Edwin Craw- 
ford, square-chinned president of Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Co., drew $173,750 
including a bonus of $92,500. Since 
1928 his salary has ranged from $65,- 
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000 yearly upward. C. S. Kinkaid, 
company secretary, declined to reveal 
ponus figures of other years. He said 
the company always pays bonuses on 
its earnings, just as it always pays 
dividends. Figures bore him out. 
Throughout the slump, the company 
earned and paid its regular annual 
dividends of $4 per share, with profits 
to spare. 

McKeesport leads American com- 
panies engaged exclusively in manu- 
facture of tin plate—sheet steel thinly 
coated with tins However, it ranks 
fourth in quantity production. Its out- 
put goes chiefly into tin cans: con- 
tainers for vegetables, oil, fruits, shoe 
polish, milk, salmon, paints, and 
chemicals. 

Secretary Kinkaid says President 
Crawford “is the McKeesport Tin Plate 
Co.” In his ’teens Crawford started 
to “learn tin’ with the old United 


States Iron & Tin Plate Co. He moved 


up to payroll clerk, shipping clerk, and 
auditor. 

In 1901, with formation of McKees- 
port, Crawford took the post-he still 
holds. The original 10 mills com- 
prising the firm’s plant along the 
Youghiogheny River in Pennsylvania 
have grown to 44. 

Fellow-officers say Crawford never 
denies a hearing in his office to a work- 





man or even to citizens from nearby | 


communitiés. Except for traveling, 
the jovial executive has no hobbies. 
He has circled the world several times 
and is now on a southern cruise. When 
last heard from, he and his wife were 
at Panama. 


CrawForD STEEL: After a banner 
year in 1929, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. planned plant expansion. It 
called in a new president, George Gor- 
don Crawford. Reports to SEC last 
week revealed that his five-year con- 
tract called for payment of $1,250,000 

$100,000 salary and $150,000 as bonus 
yearly. 

The company, fourth largest in the 
domestic steel industry, makes diversi- 
fied products; but pipes, bars, and 
structural steel furnish about 70 per 
cent of tonnage. In common with its 





fellows, the company has suffered great- | 


ly from construction stagnation. 


Earnings before preferred dividends 
topped $20,000,000 in 1929. In 1930, 
Crawford's first year, they were about 
halved. Then came continuous deficits, 
reaching a peak of nearly $8,000,000 in 
1932. Preferred dividends stopped, leav- 
ing approximately $18 a share owed to 
date. 


Effective June 1, 1934, Crawford re- 
signed as president, later he severed 
all connection with the company. 

Though he made no specific or radi- 
cal changes in the firm’s organization 
or policies, officials on his departure 
gave him credit for having guided “the 
ship through the storm.” 

Crawford retired to his home in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. As perennial president 


of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Railroad 


Co., a United States Steel subsidiary, 
he made steel history in this vicinity. 
The company became one of the big- 





in every Dentyne package 


You slip a piece of Dentyne into your mouth... 
and, as you enjoy it, you are earning dividends. 


AN AID TO MOUTH HEALTH — Your teeth, your whole 
mouth, need exercise which they don’t get from today’s 
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gest in the South and the workers’ 
model villages he set up became visiting 
places for foreign governmental com- 
mittees. In Birmingham, Crawford, 
ruddy-cheeked and hale, will have time 
for his avocations of hunting and 
horseback riding. 


° 
WEEK IN’ BUSINESS: 
Snips Ribbon and Fliers Scoot 


Farley 


Sunday morning Postmaster General 
Farley grinned. He snipped a slender 
ribbon and stepped back. The Broad- 
way Limited slid swiftly out of New 
York’s Pennsylvania Station. Seven- 
teen hours later it puffed into Union 
Station, Chicago. P.R.R.’s crack flier 
had cut its schedule down 45 minutes. 

Not to be outdone, the New York 
Central Lines speeded up the Twentieth 
Century Limited to a regular 17-hour 
New York-Chicago run. Including stops, 
the trains average better than 50 miles 
per hour. 

Other Eastern railroads followed suit. 
With the arrival of daylight saving 
time, Baltimore & Ohio and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio changed their timetables 
to shave off precious minutes. 

Orrice Boy: Swedish and Peruvian 
farmers know the International Har- 
vester Co.’s products as intimately as 
do Kansas and Montana residents. The 
world’s biggest farm machinery manu- 
facturer sells its tractors, plows, and 
reapers on five continents. Interna- 
tional owns coal and iron mines and 
tinraber reserves. It is fourth largest 
maker of motor trucks. 

Last week the company got a new 
president. Sydney G. McAllister, vice 
president since 1931, succeeded Addis 
E. McKinstry, who resigned because of 
ill health. In 1934, under McKinstry, 
International reaped $4,000,000 profits 
—after two years of losses. 

The new president, square-chinned, 
wears bow ties. He started with the 


company as Office boy in 1897. 


REVOLUTION: “Unless our govern- 


| ment now begins to curtail its reck- 


| stinking mess.” 


less spending, this country will be in a 
Roger W. Babson, the 
economist who forecast the 1929 stock 


| market crash, last week warned against 


the continued Federal deficit and grow- 


| ing relief rolls. 


“The CCC camps are becoming hot 


| beds of radicalism. If these young men 
| are not soon absorbed into legitimate 


industry, they will become a revolu- 


| tionary army.” 





Fowt Cope: Ten years hence grand- 
pa will have larger eggs for breakfast. 
Heredity determines the size of eggs a 
hen lays, and farmers through natural 
selection hope to make the nation’s 
chickens a race of big-egg layers. To 
attain this goal, the AAA revealed last 
week, poultry men signed an agree- 
ment: Only eggs weighing at least 23 
ounces a dozen (1 11/12 ounces apiece) 
may be used for hatching. From now 
or, hens that sit on undersized eggs 
will violate the New Deal. 
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THE NATION: 
The Liberalism of His Magazine 


‘illard §$Insures 


Few magazines in America plant as 
many idea seeds in the mass mind as 
The Nation. Due to its reader list— 
city editors, professors, politicians, cler-. 
gymen—the weekly’s power far exceeds 
its 38,000 circulation. Despite this, Na- 
tion editors for the last ten years have 
known their typographically beautify] 
publication hovered on the brink of §£.- 
nancial ruin. 

Yearly deficits have run as high as 
$13,000, though for the last two years 
The Nation has escaped serious losses, 
How long, editors wondered, would Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, 62-year-old 
grandson of the Abolitionist Garrison 
and son of the Germany-born Henry 
Villard, once head of the Northern Pa- 
cific, be willing to foot the bills? 

In the magazine’s pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned office in lower Manhattan's Vesey 
Street, everyone knew Villard had in- 
herited $10,000,000 from his mother. 
They also knew the depression and va- 
rious philanthropies had shrunk this es- 
tate to less than $1,000,000. A sale 
seemed inevitable. Last week Villard 
announced it. 

To insure the courageous, frequently 
belligerent journal of a future, Villard 


sold it to Maurice Wertheim, millionaire 
New York investment banker. Editori- 
al control will be vested in a self-per- 


petuating board composed at present of 


Mr. Villard, Heywood Broun, Alvin 
Johnson, Joseph Wood Krutch, and 
Freda Kirchwey. 

Readers need not fear Wertheim 


purse strings will strangle The Nation’s 
liberalism. The 49-year-old banker was 
graduated from Harvard in 1906. In 
George Pierce Baker’s dramatic class 
he learned to love the stage. He wanted 
to act and write plays but his busi- 
nessman father insisted he must have 
a financial career. So he went into 
United Cigar Manufacturers. 

Since then short, dapper Maurice 
Wertheim has mixed business and the 
arts. As a member of the old Washing- 
ton Square players, he helped form New 
York’s famous Theatre Guild. As a di- 
rector of the super-liberal New School 
for Social Research, he found new-era 
socialism and old-school banking mix 
in a stable emulsion. For eleven years 
he has served as a Nation board mem- 
ber. 

His purse can more than take care 
of The Nation’s small deficits. But to 
insure continuance of the 69-year-old 
journal after his death, Wertheim last 
week set up The Nation Fund, Inc., 4 
non-profit-making foundation. 

In 1881 Villard’s father merged The 
Nation with The New York Evening 
Post. The magazine remained part of 
the newspaper until 1918. Then Thom- 
as W. Lamont, Morgan partner, bought 
the newspaper, and Villard took the 
editor’s chair at the independent Nation. 

The most resounding compliment ever 
paid him and his magazine came from 
Henry L. Mencken: 
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“The Nation is unique in American 
journalism for one thing: it is read by 
its enemies. They can Gee S45. 
have it barred from libraries ... have 
it put down by the police, but all the 
while they read it. That is, the more 
intelligent of them. It is to such mi- 
norities that The Nation addresses itself 
_,. It has penetrated to the capital 
fact that they alone count—that the 
ideas sneaked into them today will be- 
gin to sweat out of the herd day after 


tomorrow.” 
& 


ALN. P. A.: Not Child Laborers but 
‘Little Merchants’ to Publishers 


After the stormy session over Wire- 
photos at The Associated Press con- 
vention last week, the nation’s pub- 
lishers settled down to placid agree- 
ment. In a four-day meeting at the 
49th annual gathering of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
some 700 newspaper owners and editors 
saw eye to eye on almost all con- 
troversial questions. 


Cope: Next June 16, the present 
Newspaper Code, along with all others, 
goes into discard. But the Senate 
Finance Committee has before it the 
Harrison Bill to revamp and revise 
NRA into the lusty youngster of a year 
ago. 

Newspaper publishers came _ into 
NRA at the tail of the procession. They 
snarled at licensing features and dubbed 
NRA unconstitutional so far as it con- 
cerned the press. Finally they signed 
an “assent” code with most potential 
dynamite extracted. Last week they 
came out flatly against the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill and the new code 
defined by the Harrison Bill. 

Howard Davis, business manager of 
the arch-Republican New York Herald 
Tribune and retiring president of the 
A.N.P.A., told his friends the bills 
violated constitutional amendments No. 
1—freedom of the press; No. 4.—right 
of search and seizure, so far as it af- 
fects governmental examination of 
hewspaper books, and No. 14—non- 
abridgment of citizenship rights. 

To a man, the publishers hailed 
Davis's suggestion that to accept would 
be to betray their positions “as trustees 
of the sacred right of the people.” If 
either bill passes, the administration 
will occupy a position almost as awk- 
ward as it did after the first code. No 
man as astutely conscious of the value 
of a friendly press as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt could help but realize the 
consequences of angering 1,900-odd 
daily newspaper publishers. 

Advertising statistics showed that: 
Last year newspaper men reaped a 
$520,000,000 advertising harvest; in 
1933 only $470,000,000 went into their 
tills. But one big, black fly defiled 
their ointment: Radio advertising, pub- 
lisher’s new bugaboo, last year chalked 
up a 27 per cent gain with a total 
revenue of $72,887,169. 


Rapio: Despite recurrent gossip that 
Publishers would abandon their radio- 


press agreement, they did no such 
thing. Under this pact, drafted last 
year, The Associated Press, United 
Press, and International News Service 
supplied radio chains with free news 
service. The radio companies in turn 
abandoned long news broadcasts in 
favor of terse five-minute news bul- 
letins. Last week the publishers re- 
newed the agreement for a year. 

Slightly revamped, it contained one 
clause which may resurrect the old 
radio-newspaper fight. United Press 
and International News Service, an- 
noyed at the rapid growth of the lusty 
new Transradio Press Service, reserved 
the right once more to sell news to 
stations; but will do so only when, in 
their opinion “it should become neces- 
sary . . to preserve the purity of 
the news...” 

Last Monday such necessity appar- 
ently arose. Out over the wires of both 
services went notices that news for 
radio consumption was available to 
client newspapers. 

However, the radio committee 
frowned on the American publishers 
who own 115 radio stations as well as 
newspapers. Many of these have sold 
radio time with the inducement of free 
news to bolster the program. The 
committee warned: 

“The sale of news to an advertiser... 
opens the way for him to edit and 
censor news ... The listeners will be 
offered propaganda Advertising 
programs ... have developed a tech- 
nique of weaving their advertising 
stories into broadcasting .. . Listeners, 
if they are not on their guard, will be 
sold a cathartic or a breakfast food 
because some alert advertiser has 
hooked up his product with a” news 
item concerning the health of a person 
prominent in public life.” 


The committee then pulled out facts 
that might embarrass broadcasters. It 
estimated the nation owns 20,000,000 
radio sets. To find out how they are 
used, statisticians visited hundreds of 
homes between 7 and 10 P. M. They 
found some 80 per cent operating. 
Home listeners could identify 20 per 
cent of the programs, but only 14.4 
per cent of the advertiser-sponsors. 


Cui_p Lapor: Almost all publishers 
view the Child Labor Amendment with 
alarm. It would force them to re- 
place cheap boy carriers and peddlers 
with better-paid adults. Last week 
they observed officially: “No member 

. regards the delivery and sale of 
newspapers by persons under 16 years 
of age as child labor.” 


The publishers elected to regard the 
youngsters as “little merchants.” 


ELections: When Howard Davis, 
three times A.N.P.A. president, flatly 
announced he would not be a candidate 
for reelection, publishers had to search 
for a new candidate. They picked 
Jerome Dewitt Barnum, 46-year-old 
publisher of the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard. 

Long active in A.N.P.A. affairs, Bar- 
num has been a director since 1927. 
He has long been slated for the presi- 
dency. 
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Just 
published 


A new book, 
dedicated to all people 
who love Mexico 


25° 


An effective example of the principles 
of fine book-making applied to travel 
literature. Produced by Southern Pa- 
cific, the only American railroad with a 
line in Mexico. 32 pages, 9x12. Written 
by T. Philip Terry, author of Terry’s 
Guide to Mexico. Designed by Fred 
Ludekens and illustrated by him with 
two full-page lithographs and 12 pen 
and ink drawings. Ten full-page photo- 
graphs. A four-page section on shopping 
by Sefiorita Judith Martinez, contain- 
ing a wealth of information not avail- 
able elsewhere. A full color map insert. 


This book is yours for 25c in stamps. 
Write to O. P. Bartlett, Southern Pa- 
cific, Dept. F-5, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, enclosing 25c in stamps, and 
a copy will be promptly mailed to you. 


$50 SIDETRIP 


On your trip to or from California this 
year, you can make a sidetrip to Mexico 
City and back for only $50 extra rail 
fare—one way on Southern Pacific’s 
colorful West Coast Route via Tucson, 
Mazatlan and Guadalajara; one way on 
the National Railways of Mexico via 
El Paso. Principal trains on these routes 
will carry AIR-CONDITIONED cars 
this summer. For information about a 
trip to Mexico, write Mr. Bartlett at the 
address above: 
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ART: The Many Moods of Power 
O’Malley in His Native Heath 


In the days before the liver cure most 
pernicious anemia victims used to die, 
but apparently some Irishmen bested 
the affliction. Power O’Malley strug- 
gled with it five years. He came through 
with a nervous disorder in one foot and 
the ability to paint and etch realistic 
faces and scenes. 

A passion for his native Erin nour- 
ished O’Malley’s ability. His parents 
brought him to America at the age of 
5 and subsequently he became natural- 
ized. But he never got the peat smoke 
and bog mists out of his system. 


Approaching 60, he knows the land- 


| scape of his County Waterford home 


heath as well as the configuration of 
Manhattan, where he spends most of 
his time. During the past 25 years he 
has gone to Waterford as often as pos- 
sible, painting its every stone and tree. 

O’Malley’s slim frame stands just 
under 6 feet. He has fuzzy, whitish 


| hair and well-cut features and betrays 
| a natural conceit by affecting a small 


| mustache and goatee. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


CROSLEY 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
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CALIFORNIA 


This summer—fares and Pull- 
man charges so low that the en- 
tire West will be yours to enjoy! 


Through Service—Diverse Routes 


Chicago—California 
Go One Way — Return the Other 


—via Rocky Mountain Limited 
and the scenic short-cut, visiting 
Colorado and Yellowstone en 
route. 

—via Golden State Limited and 
the most colorful and romantic 
land within our borders. 

Both Trains Air-Conditioned Throughout 
Ship your car—rates surprisingly low. 
Ask about low-cost, all-expense tours. 


----~-—~-Mail This Coupon 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
765 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me literature on [ Colorado ! 


yo? egtrncaipeemies | 
I 
I 
1 


0 Yellowstone [) California ( 
tours. Check booklets desired. 


Name. 
Address 1763-2 | 


expense ; 





OCKISLAN 


He has plenty 
to crow about. 

Last week in New York’s Museum of 
Irish Art he put on an exhibition of 
what he considers his best work—67 
oils, mostly Irish landscapes. 


Mitk: “Connemara Mother and 
Child” started out as a conventional 
Madonna and Babe. But the lusty Irish 
sprout wouldn’t keep still. O’Malley fi- 
nally Iulled it to sleep with large quan- 
tities of hot milk. Then he saw in his 
models a healthy countryfolk picture 
and lost interest in the religious angle. 

Padraic Colum’s poem of the same 
name suggested “Wild Earth,” a plow- 
man going home at dusk. Sophie Kerr, 
the writer, lent it for the exhibition. She 


| said it had inspired one of her best 


stories. 

Other canvases portray a wide range 
of the artist’s moods in Ireland, his ar- 
tistic promised land. In his early New 
York days, O’Malley drew illustrations 
and cartoons for Life, Harpers, and Mc- 
Clure’s. 

Like many American artists, he 
found sharp satisfaction in painting the 
clear lights and colors of the South- 
west. In Southern California and Tex- 
as he won many prizes. Later in Holly- 
wood he acted as art director for Irish 
films. These included “Song of My 
Heart,” starring John McCormack; 
“Paddy the Next Best Thing,” and 
Donn Byrne’s “Hangman’s House.” 

O’Malley has not been in Ireland for 
three years but expects to return this 
Summer—if he doesn’t accept a current 
offer to direct another Irish picture in 
Hollywood. 


Actors: In 1926 a group of actors 
in New York formed the Irish Theatre. 
At first they gave plays in a dingy 
Greenwich Village hall. Later they de- 
veloped a desire to preserve all forms 
of Irish art. They organized the Irish 
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* Power O’Malley Quieted the Child 
With Large Doses of Hot Milk 


Museum with Patric Farrell, young, 
dark, and dynamic member of the 
group, as director. AE (George Rus- 
sell) has been honorary director since 
1930. 

Three years ago, the group presented 
the “Tea Time Theatre.” Only one-act 
plays, so numerous in Irish literature, 
appeared on the bills. Since then the 
actors have suspended activities in hon- 
or of the world-famous visitors, the 
Abbey Players. 

But the Museum expanded. Last 
September, it moved into a 5-room suite 
on the 7th floor of the Ritz Tower 
Hotel, where O’Malley’s canvases now 
hang. 

* 
MUSIC: High, Singiw’ 


Low, Strugglin’ for Success 


Singin’ 


“Lord, I’m having the jitters...” 


Roland Hayes paced up and down 4 
small Harlem apartment. He had come 
to New York: from his home in Brook- 
line, Mass., for an afternoon’s rest be- 
fore his last concert of the season. But 
over his head an energetic landlord 
preparing for a new tenant rolled 4 
thundering floor scraper. 


The Negro tenor got no rest. His 
jitters were aggravated as he won- 
dered how he would sing that night at 
Carnegie Hall. But he sang all right. 


The concert, for the benefit of Har- 
lem’s Baptist Educational Center, al- 
tracted an audience including 2,000 
music lovers from Harlem. Some 
critics noted a weakness in Hayes’s top 
notes. But none found fault with his 
interpretation of Schumann’s “Mond- 
nacht.” And he had to repeat the 
spiritual, “You Come a Long Way,” for 
which his accompanist, Percival Par- 
ham, wrote the arrangement. 
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Roiiinc ALONG: Hayes returned to 
his white frame 10-room dwelling in 
Brookline on the midnight Boston ex- 
press, an overnight trip. But he had 
taken much longer journeys in his 48 
years of eventful existence. Born on 
a farm near Curryville, Ga., he did not 
as a boy dream of becoming a concert 
singer. At 16, he moved with his 
family to Chattanooga and worked as 
a molder in a stove factory. In his 
spare time, he sang with friends in a 
church choir. An entertainment or- 
ganizer heard him. For months he 
tried to persuade Hayes to train his 
voice. 

The boy. saved $50 and worked his 
way through Nashville’s Fisk Insti- 
tute washing dishes and waiting on 
table. He graduated with a trained 
voice but at first the only job he could 
find was as waiter at the Pendennis 
Club in Louisville. In 1911 he went 
to Boston with the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 
He remained seven years, studying 
music and languages. 

Success did not come until his first 
concert in 1917. Three years later, 
an independent singer, Hayes went to 


KEYSTONE 
Roland Hayes: Singing Spirituals or 
Schumann, He Can Hold His Audience 


London, rented a hall and sang. A 
year later, he gave a command per- 
formance before the King and Queen. 
Since then, he has toured England and 
America annually—one of the few of 
his race to gain an international repu- 
tation. Others: 


® Paul Robeson, 37, and Jules Bledsoe, 
35, both noted singers, came later. 
Like most Negro singers, they fought 
the double handicap of race prejudice 
and poverty. 


® Harry T. Burleigh, baritone and com- 
poser, has held the post of soloist in 
St. George’s Church, Manhattan, for 
40 years. But before he got his chance, 
he fought a cruel battle. He almost 
starved. “Sometimes I would take a 
toothpick from my pocket,. pretend I 
had just eaten, and walk down the 
street singing to myself.” 


® William L. Dawson’s First Symphony 
caused a stir last November when Sto- 
kowski interpreted it with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. But ten years be- 
fore, Dawson was barred from the 


Arts. 
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so precious 











---it was passed only 


_onee to crown the feast 
platform at graduating exercises of | 
Kansas City’s Horner Institute of Fine | 


He had a B.A. degree but also | 


® William Grant Still, born in Missis- | 


sippi, reached national prominence 
along much the same road. He has 
written six symphonic compositions and 
arranged a number of popular pieces 
for band broadcasts. Last June he won 
a Guggenheim fellowship. 


® Hall Johnson’s 20-voice choir repre- | 


sents one of the most remarkable ac- 
complishments of Negro group activity. 
Eight years ago, when the inimitable 
Jim Europe Band went on the rocks, 
Hall Johnson found himself jobless. 
Interested in preserving traditional 
Negro song, he decided to form a choir. 
His method, then as now, seemed utter- 
ly lacking in system. For instance, he 
ordered some of his men to sing “a 
little off key.” 

He pleads with his workers, cries 
at them, tears his hair, storms out of 
the room. In the end, a wondering 
public hears a unique choir, singing 
primitive melodies in an _ original, 
haunting fashion. 


© W. C. Handy, stout, gray-haired 
Negro publisher, leads among com- 
posers and popularizers of blues. In 
1919 Maceo Pinkard, most prolific 
blues composer, started the mammy 
song craze with “Mammy O’ Mine.” 
Fats Waller—Thomas to his mother— 
originated Cincinnati’s Rhythm Club 
and wrote such favorites as “Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’,” and “Honeysuckle Rose.” 
Duke Ellington riots at Harlem’s Cot- 
ton Club with his own ‘Mood Indigo” 
and “Solitude.” 


® Rosamond Johnson, jolly ex-musical 
director of Hammerstein’s Opera House 
in London, has just finished two 
operas. He’s looking for a producer. 
Maybe Roland Hayes will find one. 
In his Brookline home the veteran tenor 
holds many “auditions.” Here Negro 
artists may come to meet prominent 
musician’s and get their chance. 


| 





DRAMBUIE 
174 


of his favorite liqueur to the great 
Scottish family who sheltered him 
after Culloden... 

Made by the same family today, by 


—and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie gives the secret 


the same secret recipe, Drambuie has 
become the favorite liqueur of the 
Empire . . . compounded on a base of 
rare 15-year-old Scots whisky. 

We know of no other liqueur in the 
world like it: rich yet never cloying, 
its magic pungency (and potency) 
can’t be successfully described. Try it 
yourself: as its makers truly say: “Sip 
it—and you'll never want to stop!” 

Exclusively Distributed in the United States by 
MeKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 
QUALITY SINCE 1833 


Write McKesson, Dept. 3, 40 East 30th St., 
N. Y., for free Drambuie Cocktail Recipes. 
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L send you this delicious 


OBSTER 
NEWBURG 


TO TRY—ON APPROVAL! 


Now you can have this new 
PACKAGES 
Each 
Enough to 
Serve 2 or 


Lobster specialty—real Lob- 
3 Persons 


ster Newburg—choice pieces 
of Fresh Lobster Meat, mixed 
with a rich, luscious Newburg 

LOBSTER 

NEWBURG 

Only $ 20 


Sauce. Can you think of any- 
Delivered 





thing more pleasing — more 
tasteful, or more acceptable to 
your family and guests than a 
real Down East hostess style 
Newburg of genuine Fresh 
Lobster ? 

Send No Money Now 
Uniess You Wish to 
To try this delicious Lobster 
Newburg in your home, just 
sign the coupon below and send it to me now. Remem- 
ber—my Lobster Newburg is packed in hermetically 
sealed packages and will keep for months in your home. 


FREE 
Anywhereinthe U.S. 
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FRANK E. DAVIS, The Gloucester Fisherman 
152 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
six packages of Lobster Newburg. I will try one 
package and if I am not delighted with it, I will 
return the rest at your expense and owe you nothing. 
Otherwise, I will send you $3.20 in full payment. 








Bank or Other Reference..................:.css.+:scscssssosssssscsecesers 


If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include a copy of my 25¢ beautifully illustrated Cook 
Book, containing 136 Gloucester sea food recipes. 
Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not 
pleased in every way. 
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The News Magazine Field | 
—most productive of all in advertising re- || 
sults. You cannot cover it effectively with- 
out using America’s fastest-growing news- 
magazine. 
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JULY 2 TO AUGUST 190 
PRESENTED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 


This summer. . . combine a delightful 
vacation in Southern California with a 
cultural opportunity that comes once 
in a lifetime. Pasadena’s world-famed 
Playhouse will present the 

Chronicle Plays of Shakespeare 
as a group, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the English-speaking stage. Elab- 
orate settings. Famous artists of stage 
and screen in leading roles. FREE lec- 
tures on the Bard and his works by em- 
inent authorities. No lover or student 
of Shakespeare or the Stage should miss 
this rare experience in the drama. Write 
for details and plan your vacation to 
include this remarkable dramatic event. 

ADDRESS CHAS. W. PRICKETT, GEN. MGR. 


“MLAS corvasary ee Assn 
9-S- MOLI . D 
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BOSTON LATIN: U. S. Schools 


Born in a Colonial Kitchen 


In 1635, when Boston was five years 
old, the town records contained a plea 
“that our brother Philomen Pormort 
shall be intreated to become schole- 
master for the teaching and nourtering 
of our children with us.” 

Last week the famous Boston Latin 
School, which began in Mr. Pormort’s 
kitchen and now occupies a large red- 
and white-brick Georgian structure, 
celebrated its 300th anniversary. Today 
2,300 boys attend the city-supported 
high school. 

The school boasts that “From the 
seed planted here the whole American 
system of free education grew.” Five 
of its graduates signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence; four became 
presidents of Harvard. 

The early school’s entrance require- 
ment: “ability to read from the Scrip- 
tures.”” But as soon as enrolled, stu- 
dents plunged into Latin and Greek. 
Scholars began their studies with the 
summons “Attendamus” (Let us give 
heed). They closed with ‘“Deponite 
libros” (Lay down your books). 

On Apr. 19, 1775, Harrison Gray 
Otis arrived at school late but in time 
to hear Headmaster John Lovell say: 
“War’s begun and the school’s done: 
deponite libros.” 

The students enjoyed the Revolution. 
John Lovell was a loyalist. His son 
James, who also taught, favored the 
Revolution. Father and son expounded 
their contrary political convictions 
from opposite sides of the classroom. 

Living graduates best recall Head- 
master Henry Pennypacker. From 
1910 to 1920 his resonant voice boomed 
orders to students. They still laugh 
when they remember how “Penny” 
would thunder: “Let no boy within 
sound of my voice think of such a 
thing.” 

Most of the school’s graduates enter 
Harvard. Because the school is a year 
older than the university they like to 
remind upperclassmen that ‘Boston 
Latin School dandled Harvard College 
on its knees.” 

” 


JOBS: Big Business Scouts Again 
Around to Sign Up Seniors 


The depression robbed the campus 
of a welcome Spring visitor—the big 
business representative who came to 
sign up promising college men for 
executive-training jobs. 

Last week Robert Wollner, Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s placement bureau 
head, announced that the old custom 
returns this Spring. He predicted the 
1935 graduate stands a better chance 
of getting work than those of the past 
three years. 

With few exceptions, Eastern colleges 
have put more graduates in jobs dur- 
ing the slump than Western ones. 
Technical and engineering schools have 
placed a higher percentage than liberal 


— —— 


arts colleges. In the Middle West, 
Notre Dame boasts an exceptional rec. 
ord. Since 1931 the Indiana university 
has placed 94 per cent of its graduates. 

The University of Southern (Cajj- 
fornia’s statistics indicate a genera] 
upswing. In 1932 only 45 per cent 
of the graduating class found work. 
In 1933 the university placed 60 per 
cent. Last year the percentage jumped 
to 75. 

Graduate school deans are not happy 
over the news. Their classes will be 
thinner. 


BARNARD: Dean _ Gildersleeve 
Attacks Blankdash’s Schools 


“Oh, this business of requirements 
for licenses to teach is just becoming 
a ‘racket’!” 

Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of 
Columbia’s Barnard College in New 
York, heard this remark lately. She 
heard it often. No matter where she 
was—in her comfortable deanery, fur- 
nished with English and French an- 
tiques, playing tennikoit (deck tennis) 
on the campus, or sitting at her desk in 
Milbank Hall—the indignant remark 
continued to prick her mind. 

Last week the tall and popular dean 
put her thoughts on paper. Then she 
read an address before the women’s 
Faculty Club. Dean Gildersleeve used 
fancy and fact to drive home her point. 

The fancy: Suppose a normal school 
“in the small State of Blankdash” ar- 
ranges a complicated curriculum which 
it thinks all teachers should take. The 
school’s officials then persuade Blank- 
dash’s school boards to grant licenses 
only to those applicants who have 
taken this involved curriculum. It re- 
sults that the most promising gradu- 
ate of Vassar or Wellesley could not 
get a license in Blankdash until she 
had taken the normal school’s courses 
which Vassar or Wellesley did not 
offer. Blankdash’s normal school thus 
gets “a stranglehold monopoly on the 
public school positions in that State.” 

Turning to fact, the Dean told, in her 
voice resembling Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s, how New Jersey recently 
instituted the requirement that its 
teachers have three points of hygiene. 
Barnard’s hygiene course gives only 
two points and the Dean thinks “there 
is no better in all the country.” But 
Barnard graduates cannot teach in 
New Jersey until they go somewhere 
and get the extra point in hygiene. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler shares 
Dean Gildersleeve’s fear that “it seems 
to be rapidly becoming impossible for 
graduates of our best liberal colleges to 
teach in the public schools of this 
country.” Columbia’s president will 
appoint a committee from faculty mem- 
bers at Barnard, Columbia, and Teach- 
ers College to study the question. 

They will devise “some joint cur- 
riculum, presumably a five-year one, 
which will turn out graduates whom 
school boards may consider profession- 
ally qualified teachers, and who will 
be also fairly well-educated human 
beings.” 
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CHEMISTRY: 300th U. S. Year; 


Synthetic Cancer and Rubber 


e¢ A centrifugal “supercontactor” soon 
will literally whirl out of whisky the 
heavy oils that cause hangovers. 


e Twenty-day-old wheat, rye, barley, 
and oat grasses will provide a flour 
two to five times as rich in nutritive 
components as lettuce, spinach, endive, 
carrots. 

These and a hundred other startling 
statements greeted 5,000-odd chemists 
in New York last week at the 89th 
meeting of the American Chemical 


ACME 
Father Nieuwland: He Dared Dangers 
Greater Than Battlefields for Rubber 


Society. Besides listening to 1,000 
papers reporting chemical laboratory 
progress, the members celebrated the 
300th anniversary of chemistry in 
North America. 

Orators told how John Winthrop Jr., 
Connecticut’s first Governor, brought 
chemical supplies to his colony from 
England in 1635. The aristocratic 
experimenter made saltpeter for gun- 
powder, iron, glass, potash, and tar 
while his scrubby colonists hewed out 
farms. 

From this feeble start American 
chemistry has grown into a lusty in- 
dustry doing an annual $5,500,000,000 
worth of business. Slightly more than 
65 per cent of this lies in the hands 
of three chemical Gargantuas: Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. 

Such industrial facts interested the 
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chemists less than research results. 
Papers read before seventeen con- 
vention sections sprawling in three 
large hotels reported last year’s prog- 
ress in the nation’s laboratories. 


CANCER: A year ago Dr. J. W. Cook 
of the London Free Cancer Hospital 
stumbled on the most potent and fear- 
ful drug ever discovered—a hydro- 
carbon called methylcholanthrene. One 
drop on human skin sufficed to pro- 
duce a malignant cancer which would 
grow, get into the blood, and spread 
fatally through the body. 

Dr. Cook found the dangerous sub- 
stance could be ‘made from human 
bile acids. Did the body manufacture 
the stuff and start of itself the de- 
generative process of cancer? He ob- 
tained approximately the same results 
with three hydrocarbons. Did some 
simple element common to the three 
represent cancer’s active principle? 

At Harvard’s Converse Memorial 
Laboratory Drs. L. F. Fieser, M. Fieser, 
E. B. Herschberg, M. Newman, and 
A. M. Seligman snapped up the prob- 
lem. Last week they told of their 
findings. 

They succeeded in synthesizing pure 
crystalline methylcholanthrene and 
shipped specimens to United States 
Public Health researchers in Washing- 
ton. 

Working gingerly, their hands pro- 
tected by rubber gloves, the Public 
Health men dropped the crystal solu- 
tion on mice. In 53 days the animals 
showed tiny tumors. In three weeks 
more the tumors swelled to walnut- 
size. Diseased tumor tissue, trans- 
planted to other mice, repeated the 
process. 

To all appearances, science last week 
had finally won a trench in its heart- 
breaking, blind war on cancer. With 
the ability to produce experimental 
cancer at will the Harvard chemists 
hope to chase down the primary sub- 
stance that causes the disease. Other 
researchers should be able to find why 
the body manufactures it. A chemical 
antidote should follow. 


RuBBER: No subject makes E. I. du 
Pont officials so enthusiastic as Du- 
prene—a new synthetic rubber made 
from limestone, coke, and table salt. 
Dr. Ivan Gubelmann, director of the 
company’s organic chemicals depart- 
ment, expects historians will regard 
du Pont’s industrial spade work “as a 
great contribution to our national life.” 
Last week the American Chemical So- 
ciety conferred its highest honor, the 
Nichols Medal, on Duprene’s inventor. 

In 1904 Father Julius A. Nieuwland, 
Notre Dame’s leading chemist, started 
on the synthetic rubber trail. It led 
him through physically hazardous by- 
paths. The acetylene compounds he 
worked with, violently explosive, ‘“re- 
quired courage greater than that of the 
battlefields.” Last year he announced 
the new synthetic rubber, perfected 
with the help of du Pont chemists. 

But with world markets disorganized 
and natural rubber prices low, general 
adoption of Duprene for some time 
seemed unlikely. 

Father Nieuwland, 57, came to the 
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preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
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Interesting Facts 
About The C.C.C. 


Eighty seven million dollars were spent for 
clothing and equipment for the 950,000 men 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the past two years. 


The total number of shoes issued during the 
two year period was 2,818,070; of hats, caps, 
etc., 3,109,289; of overcoats, topcoats, etc., 
3,484,813. 

If you would like to know more about the 
Cc. C. C. market for a wide variety of goods 
and services—write for sample copies of 
Happy Days—the authorized weekly news- 
paper of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Authorized weekly newspaper of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Daily News Building Washington, D. C. : 
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United States from his native Bel- 
gium as a boy and was graduated from 
Notre Dame in 1899. Immensely popu- 
lar with colleagues at South Bend, he 
likes detective thrillers and circuses. 
His definition of a gentleman: “A man 
who can play a saxophone but doesn’t.” 


Despite the brilliance of his chemical 
work, the stocky little priest looks on 
himself and his fellow-scientists dubi- 
ously: 

“Not all the biochemists in the world 
can explain how the vegetable—with a 
sunbeam, a few quarts of water, and 
some carbonic acid gas—is able to 
make a bushel of corn or a peck of 
potatoes.” 


+ 
PHYSICS: ‘Red Shift,’ O-Stars 


Help Prove Curves in Space 


In 1905 a fuzzy-haired, shy German 
Jew published an obscure scientific 
study destined to knock Euclidean 
geometry and Newtonian physics into 
a cocked hat. Albert Einstein read a 
brief paper at the University of Zurich 
—an initial exposition of his theory of 
relativity in the universe. Mathemati- 
cally he depicted a cosmos finite, 
curved, four-dimensional, and estheti- 
cally beautiful. He had conceived it 
not by practical observation, but by 
the pure intellectual reasoning of his 


remarkable brain. 


One by one, practical astronomers 
and physicists have supplied proofs to 
shore up Ejinstein’s paper and pencil 
work. Last week in Washington Dr. 


| Robert Junius Trumpler of Lick Ob- 


servatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif., de- 
livered further support before the an- 
nual meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Some hailed it as the 
stoutest of many links welding the 
chain of relativity evidence. 


Years ago, Einstein—now a fugitive 
from Nazidom and teaching at Prince- 
ton’s school for advanced study— 
claimed light has mass as well as 
energy. Moreover, the gravitational 
pull of stars made light beams curved: 
hence Einstein’s theory of curved 
space. 


Rep Suirt: For years astronomers 
have sought substantiation of this 
theory in the spectrum’s “red shift.” 


Long-wave light, orange and red, has 
comparatively low energy; short-wave, 
violet light, greater energy; ultra vio- 
let, “X,” and gamma rays, far more. 
Most potent of all are the cosmic rays, 
which pepper the earth with incred- 
ible power. 

If these various light rays had mass, 
as Einstein asserted, they would lose 
energy in passing through any strong 
gravitational field—near a star exert- 
ing powerful attraction in space. Cos- 
mic rays, for example, would shift to- 
ward the less powerful gamma rays. 
Violet would shift toward blue. Orange 
would shift redward. Astronomers know 
this phenomenon as the “red shift.” 


Experimenters first turned to the 
sun. But the sun’s density, in relation 
to its diameter, is low. This meant a 


ee) 


correspondingly low gravitational pull, 
therefore insufficient light deflection 
for experiments. 

So six years ago Lick Observatory 
scientists turned to the O-stars, the 
densest, most luminous, and hottest, 
but by no means the largest in the 
universe. They occur in six different 
clusters; it takes their glow from 2,009 
to 9,000 years to reach the earth. Their 
mass is 180 times that of the sun; their 
heat exceeds the sun’s by 34,000 de. 
grees. If Einstein were right, these 
bodies would measurably bend the light 
beams passing within their sphere of 
attraction. Dr. Trumpler found the 
beams did bend: 

“The light coming from these stars 
(which started its earthward journey 
3,000 years before the Biblical deluge) 
had its wave length stretched out so 
that the lines of the spectrum had their 
position shifted .. .” 


Eyes: For scores of years, opticians 
have observed that the eye’s power of 
adjustment lessens as people grow 
older. Bye lenses become hard and 
inelastic, unable to focus either on 
near or distant objects. Some 10 years 
ago it occurred to Dr. Felix Bernstein, 
bald Goettingen University Mathemat- 
ics Professor, that eye lenses might 
be a barometer of general body con- 
dition. 

Immediately he started digging in 
vital statistics files at Leipzig and 
Goettingen University clinics. He fished 
out 5,000 case histories. All patients 
had undergone eye tests and reasonably 
frequent health examinations until 
death. 

When the Hitler regime drove hun- 
dreds of scientists from the father- 
land, Bernstein joined the exodus. First 
the Rockefeller Foundation, later 
Columbia University, gave him money 
to continue his work in and around 
New York. Last week at the National 
Academy his paper covering years of 
brain-wrecking work produced more 
general excitement than all others. 

Bernstein now claims he can predict 
within one to three years when death 
will overtake a subject. Painstakingly, 
he compiled charts showing what de- 
gree of hardness eye lenses should have 
at various ages. A lens hard for its 
age indicates nearing death; a cor- 
respondingly soft lens promises a ripe 
old age. 

Dr. Bernstein uses a compact, simple 
apparatus for determining lens hard- 
ness. The letter “‘C’’ flashes on a screen 
attached to a horizontal bar. The pa- 
tient peers through a pair of special 
spectacles while the “C” moves towards 
him. The point at which it disappears 
furnishes one “elastic limit.”” The “C” 
then moves away until it again dis- 
appears. This gives the other limit. 
The distance between these two points 
furnishes the index of eye elasticity. 

This sensitive life barometer natural- 
ly does not consider the possibility of 
death from sudden disease or accident. 
Nevertheless, it promises to relieve in- 
surance companies of much guess work, 
and to answer accurately a question 
people have put to soothsayers since 
time began. 
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with explosive phrases, packed his 
pews. Then he decided to carry his | 
message beyond the pulpit. On Aug. | 
12, 1933, he posted placards outside the 
church. The placards compared Roman 
Catholic priests to Judas. One sign 
said they were even worse because ‘“Ju- 
das repented and threw the money far 
from him; the Roman priests do not 
repent and they keep the money.” 
Another poster said the Roman Cath- 
olic Church had one aim—‘the pros- | 
perity of her shop (boutique).” 

The Quebec Province Attorney Gen- | 
eral haled Mr. Rahard into court for | 
blasphemous libel, supposedly after | 
Catholics remonstrated. 

Last week Mr. Rahard was found | 
guilty and fined $100 and costs or a 
month in jail. Chief Judge Gustave | 
Perrault said his posters were “scur- | 
rilous in the extreme.” Most offensive | 
was “boutique” which implied “the 
church where Roman Catholics pray, 
where they have been baptized ... is 
a commercial establishment.” 

Mr. Rahard appealed. 


RELIGION AN IMPORTANT POINT 


OF INTEREST 


ISITORS will find Boston's his- 

torical landmarks very absorbing 
indeed, but, for obvious reasons, 
the hotel they choose for their stay 
will be an even more important 
point of interest to them. 
The Bellevue’s excellent location on 
aristocratic Beacon Hill, opposite 
the State House and Common; its 
home-likeatmosphere of quiet charm 
and dignity; its real New England 
food; and its moderate rates ($2 
Single, $3 Double), make it the ideal 
headquarters for business travelerand 
summer tourist alike. 

Glenwood J. 


Sherrard, 
Managing 
Director 





HYMNS: World Should Sing 
lis Way Out of Depression 


The Rev. Dr. William C. Covert, tall, 
white-haired Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, last week came from his 
Philadelphia home to New York. Be- 
fore the Hymn Society in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church at Fifth Avenue 
and 37th Street, he preached on hymns. 

Dr. Covert considers the Protestant 
reformers blundered in their zeal 
against music. In their uncontrolled 
frenzy against what they thought was 
a work of the devil, “the baby went out 
with the bath.” As a result, too many 
ministers take after the parson who 
knew only two tunes: “One was Yan- 
kee Doodle, the other wasn’t.” 

Dr. Covert thinks a stirring hymn 
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Urged for Nation’s Lawmakers 
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WIDE WORLD 
Rev. Dr. William Covert Sees Blunders 
in the Reformers’ Fight Against Music 


from the nation’s®throats “is the thing 
millions of our American people acute- 
ly need here and now.” Such a hymn, 
he says, would end the depression. He 
wishes another Martin Luther would 
arise and compose a hymn like his “A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God,” which set 
all Germany to singing and “put a new 
shining sky over a dismal world.” 


ANGLICANS: Apostate’s Posters 
Call Priests Worse Than Judas 


Four years ago the Rev. Victor 
Rahard, short, bushy-browed, and gray- 
haired Anglican priest, went from 
Philadelphia to Montreal. He took 
charge of the single-towered, gray- 
stone Church of the Redeemer. 

Soon parishioners learned their 
French-born rector had left the Roman 
Catholic faith six years earlier. As an 
austere Trappist monk he had risen to 
be head of the order’s abbey at Bran- 
don, Manitoba. 

The former abbot’s sermons, bristling 


Methodists rejoice in Zion’s Herald. 
Founded 112 years ago, it is the church’s 


oldest weekly in America. They also | 


like the Rev. Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, 
the periodical’s editor since 1920. 


In his Wesleyan Building office on | 
Boston’s Copley Square, Dr. Hartman | 
writes of many things besides religion. | 


Last week he vigorously pounded his 
typewriter against ‘coarse manners... 
cheap demagoguery ... general in- 
competence in legislative halls.” 

Two incidents aroused the editor. 
First Mrs. Lillian S. McLellan appeared 
at a committee hearing-in the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature on Beacon Hill. As | 


a taxpayer she protested against a pe- 
tition sponsored by State Senator Jos- 
eph A. Langone Jr., North End under- 
taker. This hurt the legislator’s feel- 
ings. “I’ll kick you,” he shouted at Mrs. 
McLellan, “all around town if you come 
into my district.” 

Second incident: Massachusetts edu- 
cators—including Dr. James B. Conant 
of Harvard, Dr. Karl T. Compton of 
M.I.T., Dr. Stanley King of Amherst, 
and Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton of Wellesley 
—protested before the Bay State Legis- 
lature against the teachers’ oath bill. 

Dr. Hartman lost patience. He wrote: 
“In the midst of the hysterical clamor 


. . . for the passage of ‘teachers’ oath’ | 


bills . . . is it preposterous to demand 
of our lawmakers some token that they 
possess qualifications not only in flag- 
waving but also in the reasoning proc- 
ess?” 

He wants an intelligence test for leg- 
islators. Then “the general public might 
be saved no end of embarrassment and 
much disillusionment regarding demo- 
cratic processes.” 

The editor further suggests that Phi 
Beta Kappa establish a “legislators’ 
chapter” in Washington and each State 


capital. Those who pass the test with | 


honors could wear a key. 
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WARPATH: Millis Retraces the 
Steps to Our 1917 Declaration 


ROAD TO WAR. By Walter Millis. 459 pages, 
140,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
$3.50. 


“T venture, therefore, my fellow coun- 
trymen, to speak a solemn word of 
warning to you against . . . passionate- 
ly taking sides,” said Woodrow Wilson 
in August, 1914. 

Two and a half years later he an- 
nounced: ‘We are glad, now that we 
see the facts with no veil of false pre- 
tense about them, to fight.” 


This book tells what happened be- 
tween 1914 and 1917 to change the 
minds of the President and his people. 
Examination of Wilson’s “faicts’’ shows 
that even before the fighting started, 
many Americans had made up their 
minds to consider Germany the aggres- 
sor, arbitrarily deciding for themselves 
a question that has puzzled historians 
ever since. 

“The Kaiser plunges Europe into the 
most devastating conflict known to hu- 
man history,” said The New York 
World the day Britain declared war. 
Twenty-four hours later the British 
dredged up and cut all Germany’s 
transatlantic cables. British interests 
owned even the neutral cables and 
therefore had complete control of all 
telegraphic news to America. 


Propaganda led Americans to believe 
in German atrocities, dangers of inva- 
sion by Mexicans, Japanese, and Teu- 
tonic troops—even the possibility of a 
Negro rebellion in the South. The Rev. 
William T. Manning, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York, inveighed 
against “unchristian teaching about 
peace.” 

Discussing submarines, our special 
grievance, Mr. Millis reflects: the Al- 
lies were the first to declare British 
waters a war zone; they used the zone 
to regulate American commerce inten- 
sively and to starve the Germans; 
Americans sailed on ships loaded with 
Allied ammunition—the Lusitania, he 
says, had 4,200 cases of cartridges in 
her hold; secretly-armed merchantmen 
provoked German U-boats to send tor- 
pedoes ahead of warnings. 


Millis, 36-year-old member of The 
New York Herald Tribune staff, has al- 
ways been an editorial writer, never a 
reporter. Yet he reports this story as 
though for three years he had been in 
six countries with ears cocked and 
notebook handy. 


At the same time he 
editorializes. Two American patriots 
he calls ‘“treasonable:” Ambassador 
Walter H. Page, because he helped the 
British answer our protests at their 
interference with our shipping; and the 
late Theodore Roosevelt because be- 
fore we declared war he wanted to raise 
an American division for the Canadian 
Army. 

Millis portrays Colonel House as a 
well-meaning but blundering diplomat. 
Wilson’s advisor wanted the President 


*TREASON :” 


to suggest peace terms to both sides, 
but only terms which would please the 
Allies. On the day of the Lusitania 
sinking, Colonel House told King 
George: “We shall be at war with Ger- 
many within a month.” A year later, 
without authorization, House assured 
high British officials that his supposed- 
ly neutral country wanted “to help 
Great Britain win the war.” 

Though Millis himself favored war 
so much in 1917 that he left Yale’s 
sophomore class for the army, he now 
pays tribute to ardent pacifists like 
Bryan and La Follette. 

Wilson, he says, held to a course of 
“stern and uncompromising evasion.” 
But when the die was cast, he foresaw 
what would happen. According to 
Frank I. Cobb, of The World, he said, 
“War would mean that Germany would 


Enid Bagnold Writes of a Bizarre Fam- 
ily and a Superbly Nonchalant Piebald 


be beaten, and so badly beaten that 
there would be a dictated peace.” 

Millis, a student of propaganda, dealt 
with the Spanish-American War? in his 
previous book, “The Martial Spirit.” 
Its successor carries the sting of time- 
liness. In 1914 “the Germans and the 
French were perfecting their huge new 
army increases.” 'The United States, 
then as now, suffered from strikes, 
“governmental interference’ with in- 
dustry, a Mexican problem, and what 
Secretary McAdoo called “a propagan- 
da of pessimism” on the part of “the 
interests.” 


FANTASY: An Ingratiating Tale 
Of Velvet and Her Horses 


NATIONAL “VELVET. By Enid Bagnold. 
303 pages, 85,900 words. William Morrow, 
New York. $2.50. 


Velvet Brown’s father ran the butch- 
er shop in an English village. Her 
mother, a huge, beefy woman, swam 
the Channel in the days of the breast 
stroke. But Velvet loved horses. And 
incredible things happened to her when 
she was only 14. A rich Mr. Celini shot 
and killed himself after willing her five 
saddle horses. With a shilling raffle 


—— 


ticket she won a piebald jumper. Op 
this “rocking horse” she won the 
Grand National, greatest of races. 

Velvet had three sisters “like golden 
antelopes.” But she herself had a saj- 
low complexion, hair like twine ang 
protruding teeth. She looked “ike 
Dante when he was a little girl.” She 
also had a brother, 4, who insisted he 
ate doves and collected his spittle ip 
a bottle, which he swung on the end 
of a string. 

Novel readers seldom will meet a 
more ingratiating or bizarre family 
than the Browns or a horse as superbly 
nonchalant as the piebald. “Nationa| 
Velvet’s” gay and disarming simplicity, 
however, will recommend it even to 
those who have no passion for horses— 
or children. 


Enid Bagnold, wife of Sir Roderick 
Jones, Reuters news agency chairman, 
enjoys a reputation as a beauty as well 
as an author. During the war she wrote 
“A Diary Without Dates,” which H. G, 
Wells predicted would sell for the next 
2,000 ‘years. But the book won her 
prompt dismissal from her post in a 
military hospital. 

After that she drove an ambulance 
and did relief work. She wrote “The 
Happy Foreigner’ about her adven- 
tures on the Continent. She also pro- 
duced a volume of poems and a book 
for children. In 1925 she published her 
best known novel, “Serena Blandish.” 
In 1928 a dramatized version made a 
hit on Broadway. 


The Joneses live in Rottingdean, Sus- 
sex, in a house formerly owned by 
Rudyard Kipling. -They own a row of 
cottages in one of which once lived 
Edmund Burne-Jones, the painter. They 
have a stable with ten horses which 
Lady Jones and her 13-year-old daugh- 
ter, Laurian, ride in the local meets. 
Laurian contributed the many wash 
drawings of horses which adorn the 
pages of “National Velvet.” 


» 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Rumanian 


Royal Reminiscences; Letters 


ORDEAL. The Story of My Life. By 
Queen of Rumania. 416 pages, 
words. Illustrations, Index. Scribners 
New York. $3.75. 

“I cannot recognize in myself any 
deliberate intention or desire to dom- 
inate,” writes the Queen-Mother of 
Rumania in this second volume of her 
memoirs covering the years 1915-1918. 
If the statement is true, she must 
have surprised herself when in spite 
of her husband’s wishes she bargained 
her country into war on the side of 
her two first cousins, Nicholas of Russia 
and George of England. The book is 
a monument of self-satisfaction. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO MARIE LOUISE. 
287 pages, 60,000 words. Illustrations, In- 
dex. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $5. 


Letters from a campaigner in the 
field to his wife at home. Unearthed 
in London last Winter, they begin with 
the Emperor’s betrothal to the Aus- 
trian Archduchess, carry through the 
disastrous Russian campaign, and end 
at Elba. 
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